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New Marathon Plant to Begin Operations 


Venture Initiated by Vice-President and General Manager D. C. Everest Will Eliminate Stream 
Polution—Valuable Chemicals and Pulp Substances to be Salvaged for Re-Use and Com- 
mercial Marketing—Processing, Covered by Patents, May be Licensed to 
Other Paper Mills—Work Carried On by Guy C. Howard 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., January 20, 1936—Within ten days, 
the Marathon Paper Mills Company of Rothschild, Wis., 
will have in full operation the first complete plant for 
the processing of waste sulphite liquor for the double 
purpose of reclaiming chemicals and pulp substances 
either for re-use or commercial marketing, and the elimi- 
nation of the much contested right of paper mills to cause 
stream pollution. New buildings and storage tanks erected 
for this purpose have been completed, and the plant al- 
ready has been in partial operation. 

This new venture, initiated by D. C. Everest, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, is the result of five years of 
experimenting and research to avoid the threat of injunc- 
tion by Wisconsin health authorities for the pollution of 
the Wisconsin River. The work has been carried on by 
Guy C. Howard, consulting chemical engineer, with the 
assistance of an expert research and engineering staff. The 
processing is covered by patents, and is to be licensed to 
other mills under a policy outlined by Mr. Everest. 


The new plant occupies an area of 20,000 square feet, 
and is located adjacent to the acid plant and boiler house 
of the Marathon mills. The buildings cover 14,000 square 
feet, and are two and three-story structures of modern 
steel, brick and concrete construction. They house the 
main process equipment, and provide space for supple- 
mental processes for the making of various chemical prod- 
ucts for markets already developed. The remainder of 
the plant area is occupied by raw liquor storage tanks 
and process settling tanks. 


Waste sulphite liquor collected from the blow-pits will 
be treated by the Howard process, a precipitation treat- 
ment with lime. This yields a lime-sulphur product for 
use by the pulp mill in making fresh cooking acid, a lignin 
product for use by the mill as a boiler fuel or to be utilized 
as a chemical raw material for further processing into 
various lignin products, a process effluent of sufficiently 
improved character to permit discharging into the Wis- 
consin River without danger of pollution, and a number 
of incidental savings to the pulp mill. 

The operation is carried out in standard makes of 
equipment consisting of tanks for holding raw liquor, lime 
reagents and finished products, three reaction tanks, three 
Settling tanks, two filters, one press, one drier, one lime 


slaker and classifier, together with auxiliaries such as 
pumps, motors, piping, conveyors, meters and control 
devices. 

The liquors are pumped through the processing equip- 
ment at a constant rate, and the precipitation is accom- 
plished by controlled addition of lime reagent to each of 
the three reaction tanks. After each reaction tank, the 
liquors pass through a settling tank for removal of the 
precipitated products. The lime-sulphur product is re- 
moved in the first settling tank, the fuel product in the 
second, and the product removed in the third settling tank 
is returned to the process as a reagent. The liquor dis- 
charged from the third tank is the process effluent. This 
precipitation process is expected to yield a profit from its 
operation exclusive of the making of special lignin prod- 
ucts for sale. 

The recovered lignin product affords a large tonnage of 
low-cost raw material, and methods have been déveloped 
by which it can be further processed into marketable 
products. Some of these developments are: 

Conversion into Maratan extract, a tanning product 
which has been in successful commercial use in the leather 
industry for more than two years. 

Methods of making a new series of lignin salts and 
acids, some of which already are in commercial use. 

Methods of recovering vanillin (synthetic vanilla) and 
various phenolic products from the lignin material. 

Conversion into resin-like products for use in molded 
products, for coating and impregnating paper products, 
and for use in lacquers and coatings. 

Methods of recovering additional organic substances 
from the main process effluent. 

Approximately forty employees have been trained for 
operation of the plant. 

Patent rights are owned jointly by the Marathon Paper 
Mills Company and Guy C. Howard, the consulting chemi- 
cal engineer. The policy announced by Mr. Everest is to 
license to other sulphite mills the right to use such of the 
main process patents as are necessary to process their 
liquors for the correction of stream pollution, and to pro- 
duce the lime-sulphur and fuel products for use at the 
pulp mill but not for sale, and to restrict the making 
of special products and the use of the lignin as a chemical 
raw material to the Marathon mill at Rothschild and other 
non-competitive localities. 
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Canadian Pulp and Paper Week Program Issued 


Annual Meeting of Association to be Held Friday, January 31—Banquet Scheduled for Janu- 
ary 29 at Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal—Technical and Woodlands Sections to Meet on 
January 29, 30 and 31—Many Interesting Papers to be Read 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., January 20, 1936—The program for 
the annual meetings here in connection with the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association during the last week of this 
month here, now been issued. 

The annual meeting of the Association itself will be 
held on Friday the 21st. Both the Technical Section and 
the Woodland Section will hold meetings on January 29, 
30, and 31. At these the usual annual reports will be 
presented, officers elected and papers read on a wide va- 
riety of subjects of technical interest. 

These papers include the following: “Electric Genera- 
tion of Steam in Paper Mills,” by C. R. Reid; “The Fair 
System of Furnishing Filler to Paper,” by R. E. Hayes; 
“Current Trends in Sulphite Digester Operation,” by R. 
T. Steedman ; “Control of Sulphur Consumption in Manu- 
facture of Sulphite Pulp,” by C. B. Davies; “Pigmentation 
of Paper in Relation of Whiteness and Opacity,” by J. J. 
Crawford ; “Groundwood Quality Expressed by Freeness 
and Bursting Strength,” by H. E. Paterson; “The Forma- 
tion and Structure of Cellulose Membranes,” by Dr. 
Wanda K. Farr, of the Boyce Thompson Institute, Yon- 
kers, N. Y.; “Education for the Pulp and Paper Mill 
Worker,” by J. N. Stephenson; “A Study of Variation in 
the Density of Pulpwood,” by J. D. Hale and J. B. Prince, 
of the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada; “Report 
of Sub-Committee on Measurement of and Conversion 
Factors for Random Piled Pulpwood,” by W. G. Wright, 
J. W. Paterson and H. B. Savage; “Screen Classification 
of Pulp,” by Dr. W. B. Campbell; “Extension of Paper 
by Absorbed Water Vapour,” by Dr. G. Larocque; “Opa- 
city Measurements as a Means of Measuring the Influence 
of Some of the Variable Factors Affecting the Optical 
Properties of Paper,” by Dr. Otto Maass; “The Trend of 
Paper Testing,” by Dr. W. B. Campbell ; “The Role of the 
Base in Sulphite Cooking,” by C. R. Mitchell and Dr. F. 
H. Yorston; “Groundwood Studies: Some Experiments 
with a Miniature Pulp Grinder,” by Dr. J. Edwards, W. 
W. Holland, G. D. O. Jones, P. H. Frankel, and Dr. H. 
Wyatt Johnston. 

On Saturday morning, February 1, demonstrations will 
be given at the Pulp and Paper Research Institute, illu- 
strating the working principles and possible applications 
of various new testing devices which have been evolved 
by senior staff associates. These include an opacimeter, a 
pulp area measuring device, and the conductivity method 
of determining consistency of pulp suspensions. 


Sectional Meetings and Luncheons 


A Section Luncheon will be held at the Windsor Hotel 
on January 29, at which the speaker will be Major-Gen- 
eral A. G. L. McNaughton, and on the following day there 
will be a luncheon of the Technical and Woodlands Sec- 
tions in the Windsor Hotel, at which the speaker will be 
A. E. Morgan, the new principal of McGill University. 

The program of the Woodlands Section starts with a 
closer meeting of woods managers. This will be followed 
by a joint business meeting of the purchasing agents 
of the member companies, at which there will be papers 
and discussions on marginal problems. At subsequent 
meetings there will be papers on “Investigation into the 
Rate of Deterioration in Insect-Killed Spruce on the 


Gaspe Peninsula,” by C. G. Riley, of the Bureau of Plant 
Pathology ; ‘Common Diseases in Woods Horses,” by J. 
W. Sutherland; “Transportation of Supplies and Men 
in Woods Operations,” by J. O. Wilson, “Rationalization 
of Sleigh Design,” by W. E. Wakefield; “Logging, Past 
and Future,” by J. D. Gilmour; “Pole Chutes in Logging 
Four-Foot Wood,” by J. A. McNally; “Forecast on Fu- 
ture Forestry in Canada,” by E. K. Robinson and E. Mar- 
tinsson ; “Silviculture as an Emergency Relief Measure,” 
by E. B. Moore, New Jersey State & Forest Service. 

The Section will hold a luncheon at the Mount Royal 
Hotel on January 31st, at which the speaker will be the 
Hon. H. Mercier, Minister of Lands and Forests in the 
Quebec Government. 


Annual Dinner Revived 


The annual dinner of the Association has been revived, 
and will be held in the Mount Royal Hotel on January 29. 


Comparative Reporting Service 


During the annual convention of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, several meetings will be called in 
connection with the Comparative Reporting Service on 
operating efficiencies and costs inaugurated last July under 
the auspices of the executive committee of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association. 

On Tuesday, February 18, an open meeting is scheduled, 
which will deal with the management aspects and the gen- 
eral advantages of such a service to the industry. Several 
prominent executives are expected to speak at this meeting. 

The various aspects of this service will be discussed in 
detail on Wednesday morning, February 19, followed by 
a luncheon for those participating in the meeting. In the 
afternoon the Comparative Reporting Service Committee 
will hold an executive meeting te discuss present accomp- 
lishments and future developments of this service. All 
members of the industry, interested in management and 
accounting problems in the mills, are cordially invited to 
attend these meetings. 


Action Against Moyer & Pratt Dismissed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Lyons Fatts, N. Y., January 20, 1936 — Supreme 
Court Justice Miller has notified attorneys of Moyer & 
Pratt, Inc., of a dismissal of the action recently started by 
Mrs. Ida D. Pratt in which she sought to compel the firm 
to issue to her 1,500 shares of capital stock or else pay 
her $30,000, the alleged value of the stock in question, 
and dividends from 1926. Mrs. Pratt is the widow of the 
late Charles W. Pratt, president of the company until his 
death recently. It was contended by Mrs. Pratt in her 
action that the stock was wrongfully transferred from her 
name on the books of the company in 1926 to her husband, 
who died in 1934. Arguments were heard at a trial in 
Supreme Court at Lowville in December, and at that time 
defense attorneys sought a dismissal of the complaint. The 
court, in its decision, holds that the alleged cause of action, 
if any, is barred by the six-year statute of limitations, and 
that if Mr. Pratt committed an unauthorized act, in com- 
mitting the act he was not acting within the scope of his 
authority as an officer of the corporation. 
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Whiting-Plover Finish Improvement Program 


Entire Paper Mill at Stevens Point, Wis., Tuned Up and Synchronized—New Equipment In- 
stalled and Old Units Remodelled at Cost of Approximately $200,000—W orkers Trained 
in New Methods of Processing During Past Six Months 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., January 20, 1936—As the result of 
several years of experimentation and research, Whiting- 
Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wis., has just 
completed an improvement program begun last summer. 
New equipment has been installed, old units remodelled, 
and the entire mill has been tuned up ahd synchronized. 

During the past six months intensive training of work- 
ers in new methods of processing has been carried on, and 
the technical department has been cooperating with vari- 
ous manufacturers of raw materials and supplies to de- 
velop the specifications required of those products for best 
results in the new processes. Nearly $200,000 has been 
spent on new equipment and other improvements. 

The plant changes comprise the addition of new wells 
and pumps to augment the spring water supply used in all 
manufacturing operations, new beater room floor, new 
beaters, new elevators, new air-drying system, new calen- 
ders, new electrical drives, and a vast array of regulating, 
controlling and recording devices which are actually the 
heart of the improved processes and product. 

The phrase ‘‘Permanized Papers” implies improved per- 
manence of product, but the results will be extended far 
beyond that factor, company officials state, in better physi- 
cal characteristics, greater attractiveness in color and 
finish, better working qualities, and, naturally, greater sales 
appeal. 


Badger Installs Six Additional Driers 


Installation has been completed by Badger Paper Mills, 
Inc., Peshtigo, Wis., of six additional 48-inch driers on its 
Fourdrinier machine. The machine originally had 24, and 
the total of thirty rounds out the equipment so there is a 
much better balance to make the brands the company has 
been running on for some time. 

Regarding business conditions, E. A. Meyer, president, 
says: ‘We all have hopes that business will continue to 
climb upward, and the only course it would be safe to 
pursue is one with an outlook for better business.” 


Paper Mill Officers’ Salaries 


Figures issued by the United States treasury department 
show that the presidents of nine Wisconsin paper mills 
received combined annual salaries of $286,977, or an aver- 
age of $31,886 annually. These are all in the group where 
salaries exceed $15,000. The lowest figure in this group 
is $16,200, and the highest is $75,375. Eight vice-presi- 
dents receive combined salaries of $266,875, or an average 
of $33,360 each. The individual salaries range from 
$16,524 to $72,292. One mill manager receives $19,125. 
Two officials of the largest wire works receive $15,600 
each. One paper mill secretary is listed in these brackets, 
receiving $17,670 annually. 


Control Dam Rebuilding Proposed 


Rebuilding of the control dam on the Fox River at 
Menasha, Wis., at the head of the paper mill water power, 
at a cost of $93,000, is proposed by War Department 
engineers in the appropriations of $350,000 requested for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1926, for the Fox River 
and Lake Winnebago. Other improvements would in- 


clude $120,000 to reconstruct one-half of the lock at Little 
Kaukauna, and $32,000 for dredging. 


News of the Industry 


William R. Willets, of the Titanium Pigment Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was the speaker at the monthly dinner of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
at Conway Hotel, Appleton, Wis., January 14. He gave 
an interesting discourse on the use of opaque pigments in 

aper. 

‘ The Northeast Wisconsin division of the American 
Chemical Society also met January 17 at the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., to hear an address by 
Dr. W. F. Henderson, of the Visking Corporation, Chi- 
cago. His subject was “From Cotton Boles to Sausage 
Casings.” He discussed the use of cotton linters, the fine 
fibres that adhere to the cotton seeds after the regular 
ginning process, and their use as a source of cellulose. 

The only woman sales manager known to the paper 
field is Mrs. Marie Bernhardt, secretary of the Leader 
Card Works, Milwaukee, Wis. For years she was the 
only woman to attend the paper trade conventions as a 
firm official. The company has enjoyed a substantial 
business, and has a record of not laying off any employees 
during the depression. 

Paper mill executives are liberally represented in the 
official personnel of Fox River Valley banks elected at 
the annual meetings. S. F. Shattuck, vice-president of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, was re-elected president of 
the National Manufacturers Bank, Neenah, Wis. A. C. 
Gilbert, president of the Gilbert Paper Company, is vice- 
president. 

C. A. Babcock, president of the Wisconsin River Pulp 
and Paper Company, was re-elected vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Neenah. The board of directors 
includes: F. J. Sensenbrenner and Ernst Mahler, presi- 
dent and vice-president, respectively, of the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation; J. N. Bergstrom, president of the 
Bergstrom Paper Company; C. B. Clark, president of the 
Riverside Paper Corporation, and D. K. Brown, vice- 
president of the Neenah Paper Company. 

Directors re-elected by the First National Bank, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., include: Charles S. Boyd, president of the 
Appleton Coated Paper Company; William C. Wing, 
president of the Fox River Paper Company; F. J. Har- 
wood, president of Appleton Woolen Mills; G. E. Bu- 
chanan, secretary of Appleton Wire Works, and F. J. 
Sensenbrenner and C. B. Clark. 

Judson G. Rosebush, president of Patten Paper Co., 
Ltd., Appleton, Wis., has been named a director of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank in the Chicago district. 

M. M. Whitman, in charge of the pulp department of 
the Marathon Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., is 
nursing an injured eye as the result of an automobile col- 
lision with a carload of basketball players. The injury 
is not believed to be serious. 

Announcement has been received at Menasha, Wis., of 
the death at Lowell, Wash., of G. A. Schlegel, formerly 
of that city. He left Menasha 26 years ago, and was asso- 
ciated with the Everett Pulp and Paper Company until 


the time of his death. He was 72 years old. Burial was 
made at Lowell. 
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Paper Business Fairly Satisfactory In Chicago 


Demand for Various Grades of Fine Paper More Active—Book, Bond and Ledger Papers, In 
Particular, Display Considerable Improvement-—Forward Movement Experienced in 
Coarse Paper—NMill Interest in Waste Paper Growing 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., January 2, 1936—The sweeping court 
decisions of the AAA and the further rulings with respect 
to the processing tax had little effect on Chicago’s business 
except to perhaps strengthen the markets and cause some 
perplexity with respect to inventories of merchandise on 
which the tax has been paid. Local markets were strong 
with kraft reported to be swinging solidly forward from 
the pulp market on to the finished product. Book sales 
were also reported more plentiful this week as inventory 
periods came to a close. This same situation was favor- 
able to the fine paper lines in general with the bond market 
said to be showing considerable improvement. Ground- 
woods representatives had a satisfactory number of in- 
quiries and actual sales to form a basis for optimistic 
comment. Newsprint, slowed down after the mad De- 
cember chase, still was reported in a comparatively- im- 
proved position. Covers were little changed. In the waste 
paper market strength was reported for about the third 
consecutive week with soft white shavings, among others, 
showing an excellent reaction to demand according to 
local comment. 


Drinking Cup Merger Proposed 


The Vortex Paper Company this week proposed to 
stockholders a merger with the Individual Drinking Cup 
Company, Inc., of Easton, Pa., with good chances of 
having the merger accepted inasmuch as large stock- 
holders of both companies are known to prefer this pro- 
gram. The merger of the Chicago and the eastern concern 
would mean the creation of a company with nearly $6,000,- 
000 in assets. The Vortex Company has a plant with 
208,000 feet of floor space at 401 North Western Avenue. 
It has well-developed distribution through jobbers while 
the Individual Drinking Cup Company has done a success- 
ful job of advertising the “Dixie” line. The authorized 
capitalization provided in the merger of these two con- 
cerns who use huge volumes of a certain grade of paper, 
is set at 250,000 shares of A and 600,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Present management of the concerns will 
continue. R. C. Fenner will continue as president of the 
merged company, the same office held with Vortex, while 
Hugh Moore, president of Individual, will be chairman 
of the board of the new concern. The two vice-presidents 
will be from the Chicago company, with W. J. Hamlin 
and F. C. Smith selected. Three officials from Individual 
to continue in the merged company are S. J. Graham, 
secretary ; C. F. Dawson, vice-president and J. E. McGif- 
fert, sales manager. The board of directors of fourteen 
is to be divided between the two concerns. 


Social Security Act 


With the Federal Social Security Act going into effect 
en January 1, Chicago paper and supply firms are con- 
sidering ways and means of setting up the required 1 per 
cent tax on payrolls in reserve form. The tax is not pay- 
able until 1937, but Illinois concerns are generally follow- 
ing the practice of seeing to it that the tax monies will be 
available in reserve form whether or not the Federal law 
is held constitutional. An organization using the products 
of paper to a great extent, the Chicago Graphic Arts Fed- 
eration, is reported to have recommended that all members 
add 1 per cent to their printing bills as the means of build- 


ing up an adequate reserve. This information will be of 
importance to the paper industry in general and as applied 
throughout the entire United States. 


Association Activities 


The major associations headquartering in or near Chi- 
cago including the Chicago Paper Association; Middle 
States Association; Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry and others are making exhaustive preparations 
to participate in the meetings to be held in New York City 
beginning February 17. The open meeting of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, held in Chicago before 
the turn of the year, has rekindled interest in the national 
work carried on by the paper industry and it is expected 
that delegations will be more numerous and participation 
greater than in a number of years past. 

There was some local interest in the joint session of 
the Michigan Division of the American Pulp and Paper 
Superintendents Association and the Kalamazoo Valley 
section of TAPPI, which was held at Kalamazoo on 
January 16. R. A. Hayward, vice-president of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, served as chair- 
man of the meeting, while Jacob Kindelberger, president 
of the same concern and Dr. C. E. Curran spoke before 
a combined audience of foremen, workmen, superinten- 
dents and others, totaling around 200. 


Safety Council Banquet 


The annual banquet of the Chicago Safety Council, to 
be held next week, will attract an unusually good atten- 
dance from paper jobber and supply firms according to 
George Traver, manager of the local Council. Mr. Traver 
points out that a vast majority of the larger firms in this 
area are now entering safety contests of some kind. Mr. 
Traver, reveals a new all-time low in accident frequency 
for an entire month. It shows that 182 truck fleets have 
completed the period showing 10,272 vehicles. More than 
11,500,000 miles were covered by these truck fleets with 
an accident frequency of only 33.3 per cent per million 
miles. No accidents of any kind were reported by 113 of 
these fleets. 


Discuss Wood Pulp Investigation 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINcTON, D. C., January 22, 1936—There was some 
discussion in the Senate last week in connection with the 
resolution S. Res. 195, asking for an investigation by the 
Tariff Commission of foreign and domestic production 
costs of pulpwood and wood pulp. 

It will be recalled that the Tariff Commission is now 
investigating this subject under a senate resolution under 
section 332 of the Tariff Act but the cost of production 
is not contained in the survey. As a matter of fact this 
resolution had already been passed when Senator Robin- 
son of Arkansas, majority leader, insisted on reconsidera- 
tion and having the resolution returned to the Senate 
calendar. 

Officials of the Tariff Commission point out that inas- 
much as wood pulp and pulpwood are on the free list it 
would be impossible to make this cost investigation under 
paragraph 336 of the Tariff Act because it would be pro- 
hibited under that law. 
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ALIGNMENT 


IS VITAL IN 
FLANGED FITTINGS 


CRANE STANDARD CAST-IRON FLANGED 
FITTINGS 


Pe de SE eae ea 


| FLANGES ACCURATELY MACHINED AND FINISHED 
TO HOLD A GASKET 


2 OPENINGS IN PERFECT ALIGNMENT AND 
FLANGE FACES AT TRUE RIGHT ANGLE TO LINE 
OF FLOW. 


3 ORILLING PROPERLY ALIGNED AND SPACED. 


ALL DIMENSIONS CONFORM TO THE AMERICAN 
STANDARD. 


EXACT FIT ASSURED- SAVING TIME, LABOR, 


AND MAKING FOR TIGHT JOINTS. 


a ee ‘ai 


ea § 


kiw things in plant piping can be as wrong as a 


flanged fitting whose faces are not 100 per cent in 
alignment with each other and at exactly right 
angles to the line of flow. Crane Standard Cast 
Iron Fittings are of noteworthy accuracy in 
alignment and have earned the respect of every 


man who has ever bolted them to- 


With an average tensile strength of 22,500 
pounds per square inch and more, the Crane 
gray iron of which these fittings are made is 
held to a high standard. The uniformity and 
stamina of the finished product is characteristic 
of Crane manufacture—whatever the metal, 


whatever the valve or fitting. 


gether. They make tight joints—that 
stay that way, cutting down mainte- 


nance costs and assuring uninterrupted 


plant operation. 


Let Profits Pay | 
for Plant Im-; 
‘ provements. | 
| Use the Crane” 


eo eee 2 
_ Finance Plan, 


There are Crane stocks of valves 
and fittings in every industrial center, 


ready to serve you on an instant’s 


notice. Use your telephone. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. * NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, 


PUMPS, 


HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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Paper Demand Moderately Active In Boston 


Request for Various Grades of Fine Paper Irregular—Wrapping Paper Business Fairly Satis- 
factory—Box Board Situation Improving—Paper Specialties Rather Listless—Greater 
Activity Prevails in Paper Stock—General News of the Industry | 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., January 20, 1936—Paper business in 
the Boston area was fair, as a whole, during the week 
under review. The demand was rather quiet among some 
fine paper dealers, but with others, orders developed in 
very good volume. Wrapping paper business was at least 
fair, in some instances, even better. Box board business 
improved. Specialties were somewhat quiet. 

An active market prevailed in paper stock, with a de- 
mand for “about everything.” The dullness that developed 
immediately after the turn of the year has disappeared. 
Conditions have taken a turn for the better, with more 
activity. Several grades have risen in value. 

Under old papers, kraft corrugated boxes rose to .90 
@ 95 from 85 @ .90. Bagging was very firm in all 
grades. Jute rope advanced to 2.00 @ 2.50 from 1.75 @ 
2.00. A considerable quantity sold last week f. 0. b. Bos- 
ton, at $2.50. Scrap sisal rose to 2.00 @ 2.25 from 1.85 
@ 1.95, scrap sisal for shredding to 2.25 @ 2.50 from 
2.00 @ 2.10, heavy wool tares to 2.25 @ 2.35 from 2.00 
@ 2.10, Australian wool pouches to 3.15 @ 3.30 from 3.00 
@ 2.25, paper mill bagging to 1.50 @ 1.75 from 1.35 @ 
1.50, and No. 2 bagging to 1.00 @ 1.25 from .90 @ .95. 

New domestic rags were unchanged in price, although 
the demand was good. In old domestic rags, roofing stock 
was specially in demand, with values appreciating. The 
No. 1 grade advanced to 1.60 @ 1.70 from 1.55 @ 1.65, 
No. 2 to 1.40 @ 1.50 from 1.35 @ 1.45, and No. 3 to 
1.00 @ 1.10 from .95 @ 1.00. Foreign rags tended up- 
ward. Quotations from abroad were continually higher, 
with better business, not necessarily on account of the 
war. The war factor has apparently died out. 


General News of the Industry 


A sales meeting in connection with the Strathmore 
Paper Company, West Springfield, Mass., was held at 
the office of Carter Rice & Co., Corp., Saturday morning. 
John D. Zink, vice-president, and E. M. Hughes, sales 
representative, presented the advertising program for 1936. 
They will broaden the scope of their advertising efforts 
during 1936 by including more of the advertised Strath- 
more lines in the year’s setup. In this program they will 
include a new handbook, which will be ready for distribu- 
tion about September, 1936. 

The Marvellum Company, Holyoke, Mass., manufac- 
turers of “papers distinctive,” of which Henry L. Good- 
man is a New England representative, has issued two 
new books of rayon papers for box coverings. Book No. 
96 contains a swatch of Glo-Lure Embossed in white, blue, 
buff, peach, lavender, light turquoise, pink, Nile green, 
light yellow, magenta, green, dark blue and scarlet. The 
book contains also a swatch of Doral-Lure in scarlet, 
white, light blue, buff, light green, light gray, peach, 
lavender, light turquoise, pink, Nile green, turquoise, ma- 
genta and dark blue. Book No. 98 includes a swatch of 
Tripo-Lure Design, in white, light turquoise, light gray, 
lavender, light green, pink, light buff, light blue, peach, 
Nile green, magenta, turquoise, scarlet and dark blue. In 
Star Design is a swatch of white, peach, lavender, light 
green, magenta, light buff, pink, light yellow, light tur- 
quoise, turquoise, green, scarlet, orange, and dark blue. 


Solka, made by the Brown Company, of Portland, Me., 
which has a Boston office, is now used in the manufacture 
of Statler Towels. The Solka content increases the 
strength, softness and absorbency of the towels at no 
increased cost to the consumer. 

Thieves raised general ructions in the office of the 
D. F. Munroe Company, early Friday morning, breaking 
in by cutting the glass of a window on the first floor of 
the building at 289-291 Congress street. Combinations 
were knocked off two safes and the contents of a cash 
box, a small amount, taken. The thieves worked from the 
first floor to the sixth floor, taking money from the offices 
of other companies estimated at a total of $100. The 
robbery appears to have been done by amateurs. 

Ernest S. Reid, paper mill representative, this city, was 
the invited guest speaker at the sales meeting of the H. 
W. Carter Paper Company, Springfield, Mass., January 
11. Mr. Reid discussed the 1936 sales promotion plans 
of the Orchard Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. The 
Orchard Paper Company is constantly offering new at- 
tractively designed wrapping papers, bags and many other 
novelties in the packaging field. 

Stanley E. Burns, well-known in the trade, is now a 
member of the sales force of Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc. 

Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc., has taken on a full line of 
Recondite Cover, manufactured by the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 


Carthage Papermakers Increase Stock 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CarTHAGE, N. Y., January 20, 1936—A certificate has 
been filed under state laws by Carthage Papermakers, Inc., 
showing an increase in capital stock from $20,000 to $300,- 
000. The company was started a few years ago as an 
experimental project, and its announcement of increased 
capitalization indicates the rapid expansion. Notice has also 
been filed of a merger of Carthage Papersmakers, Inc., 
with the Papermakers’ Realty Corporation as a result of 
a recently adopted resolution showing that all of the stock 
in the realty corporation has been owned for some time 
by the paper company. When it was organized the capitali- 
zation of the paper company comprised 800 shares of $25 
par value, and the increase is to 12,000 shares of the same 
par value of $25. W. G. Shorter is president and Urban C. 
Hirschey secretary. 


Change Name to Cowles Classifiner 


Dilts Machine Works, Inc., Fulton, N. Y., announces 
a change in the name of the Cowles Refiner to the Cowles 
Classifiner. This name is more in keeping with the func- 
tion of the Cowles machine which combines refining and 
defibering action with fiber classification through separate 
screening members. 

In addition the Classifiner rejects trash such as cello- 
phane, rubber bands, excelsior, etc., in mixed paper stock. 
_ The name, “Cowles Refiner” it was thought, did not do 
justice to the scope of the machine and with the prevailing 
interest in fiber classification the name “Classifiner” is more 
in keeping with the times. 
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Demand for Paper Expands In Philadelphia 


Volume of Sales of Both Fine and Coarse Papers Gradually Increasing—Manufacturers and 
Distributors of Paper More Inclined to Stress Quality Than Price—Sales Plans Taking 
On More Aggressive Tone Than Heretofore 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 20, 1936—With the New 
Year already under way, sales in both fine and coarse 
paper and allied lines are stepping up, and merchants, 
consequently, feel inclined to act and plan more cheerfully 
and confidently. Sales plans are taking on a more aggres- 
sive tone, and both manufacturers and distributors are far 
more inclined to stress quality rather than price, as was 
the state of affairs a year ago. The response to these 
intensified sales efforts is good. Retail trade, after its 
immediate post-holiday lull, has picked up materially. 

With the U. S. Supreme Court decision invalidating the 
AAA, paper products such as paper towels, etc., regarded 
as being in direct competition with similar forms of cotton 
products, will no doubt be influenced by its far-reaching 
effect in that considering the important part paper towels 
play in the profits of many paper companies, relief from 
processing taxes should be of considerable benefit to 
earnings. 

Association Activities 


The newly elected Board of Governors of the Phila- 
delphia Paper Trade Association is planning to have a 
get-together meeting at the Down Town Club on Wednes- 
day of this week. 

The Paper and Cordage Association of Philadelphia 
held its first luncheon meeting of the year on Friday, 
January 17, in the Rose Room of the Adelphia Hotel. The 
membership was augmented by the following six firms: 
Vortex Cup Company, represented by John Alden, 2401 
Chestnut street ; William Hendrie Lloyd, 111 West Horter 
street, Mt. Airy, representing Allied Paper Mills; Walden 
Sons & Mott, Inc., 41 Park Row, New York, represented 
by Van R. Walden; Mt. Holly Paper Company, Mt. Holly 
Springs, Pa., represented by Spencer M. Holden; Stark 
Paper and Twine Company, 217 Race street, represented 
by A. Klein Steinberger; Welsh Paper Company, 505 
Chestnut street, represented by W. A. Welsh. 

President George K. Hooper announced that the meet- 
ings henceforth will start promptly at 12:30 P. M. and 
members are privileged to leave at 1:30 P. M. A new 
feature was inaugurated at this luncheon meeting in the 
form of a door prize consisting of a free lunch; E. K. 
Lay, vice-president of the Association, was the fortunate 
winner. A record of attendance will be kept in a book 
provided for this purpose, and it is hoped will facilitate 
in the selection of officers and committees for 1937. The 
members are furnished with a membership badge so that 
each one may be readily identified and shake the hand 
of his neighbor without the formality of an introduction. 
Membership cards containing the seal of the Association 
have been distributed among the members. On these cards 
are written the name of the company holding member- 
ship, together with the name of the representative. 

E. K. Lay, chairman of the Entertainment Committee, 
announced his intention of having a formal stag supper as 
a means of promoting more good fellowship among the 
members. Mr. Lay is also forming two bowling teams and 
invites all who are interested to get in touch with him. 

At the close of the meeting, in appreciation of the con- 
scientious efforts of Past President Harry S. Platt to 
maintain the growth of the Philadelphia Paper and Cord- 
age Association, the members presented him with a mater- 
lal expression of their friendship for him in the. form of 


a decorated syphon. After considerable bantering on the 
part of the members, all were invited by Mr. Platt to 
“come up and see him some time.” 

By reason of the fact that a number of manufacturers 
are coming east to attend the National Paper Trade Con- 
vention, the banquet of the Paper Bag Institute of Phila- 
delphia, which was scheduled for January 16, has been 
postponed until the second week in March, to thus enable 
them to make the one trip east accomplish a dual purpose— 
that of attending the convention in New York and the 
banquet of the Institute, which is to be held in the Broad- 
wood Hotel. 

In the absence of Charles Resnick, head of the Institute, 
who plans to leave for Florida on Wednesday of this week, 
to be gone five weeks, Harry Shapiro, of Star Paper Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa., will act as vice-chairman. 

Container Co. Leases Large Property 

The Container Corporation of America, Manayunk, 
has just negotiated one of the largest industrial real estate 
leases in Philadelphia during recent years. In behalf of 
its subsidiary, the Pioneer Paper Stock Company, they 
have leased the former Brandle & Smith property at the 
southeast corner of Fifth and Bristol streets containing 
250,000 square feet’of space of ground. The lease is for 
years, and involves a rental aggregating approximately 
$450,000. This property is one of the largest and best- 
equipped industrial plants in this part of the country, hav- 
ing been built in 1925 at a cost of $1,000,000. A Philadel- 
phia architect has been commissioned to draw up plans 
for an additional building at a cost of approximately $100,- 
000. The plant will be utilized as the eastern seaboard 
distributing and storage point of the subsidiary and for 
manufacturing purposes. 


Boxboard Products Decision 

Seventeen complaining stockholders of the Boxboard 
Products Company, an outgrowth of the Philadelphia 
Paper Company, will participate to the extent of $104,281 
as profits made upon company stock purchases by John 
Jacobs, its president. In a comprehensive adjudication, 
President Judge Thomas D. Finletter, in Court of Com- 
mon Pleas No. 4, recently upheld the claim of Lena P. 
Bailey and Mary E. Short and other complainants that all 
the stock of the Boxboard Company bought by Mr. Jacobs 
by withdrawal of the company’s funds must be regarded 


as property of the company, with Mr. Jacobs holding it as 
trustee. 


McElwain Club Holds Annual Meeting 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., January 21, 1936— The annual 
meeting of the McElwain club, an organization of officials 
and executives of the Crocker-McElwain Company and 
Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, was held last 
week at the Clinton Hotel. These officers were elected: 
President, Thomas Stewart; vice-president, Ralph G. 
Waite; secretary, Charles Small; treasurer, Edward 
Escott; governing board, Ralph Higginbotham, George 
Winterbottom, Frank Lyall and John Miller. 

The speakers were heads of the mills—President Clif- 
ton A. Croker, Vice-president E. C. Tucker and Treasurer 
Joseph E. Holmes. About 60 were present and Raymond 
C. Winkler, retiring president presided. 
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TAPPI and Superintendents Meet at Kalamazoo 


A “Papermakers’ Meeting” sponscved jointly by the 
Kalamazoo Valley Section of TAPPI and the Michigan 
Division of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association was held Thursday, January 16, 6:30 
p. M., at the Park American Hotel in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

After a turkey dinner, ever 250 men engaged in all 
branches of the industry heard as speakers Dr. C. E. Cur- 
ran, head of the Pulp and Paper Section of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., and Jacob Kindle- 
berger, president of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company. 

R. A. Hayward Presides 


R. A. Hayward, vice-president of the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Company, was chairman of the meeting. 
The musical entertainment included music by an instru- 
mental trio during the banquet and several songs by a 
quartet led by Don E. McDowell, local musical director. 
Mr. Hayward then introduced the officers of the Kala- 
mazoo Valley Section of TAPPI, H. M. Annis, F. D. 
Libby, A. C. Dreshfield, W. F. Hathaway and M. R. Wilk- 
ins. He also introduced Prof. D. W. McCready, of the 
University of Michigan; T. W. Dunn of the Dunn Sul- 
phite Paper Company and G. H. Harvey of the Gardner- 
Richardson Company. R. L. Zellers, Otto Fischer, Al 
Sherwood, Dan Stacy and Norman Cowie, officers of the 
Michigan Division of the Superintendents’ Association, 
were then introduced. 


Dr. C. E. Curran Speaks 


Dr. C. E. Curran, speaking on “New Viewpoints on Old 
Problems,” discussed new ideas on the subject which have 
been introduced into the pulp and paper industry. He pre- 
faced his remarks by describing the work done at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, and showed lantern slides 
of the building and equipment. 

In illustrating how new ideas are coming up in the 
selection of wood, Dr. Curran showed that spruce, which 
was originally favored as a pulp wood, is now being sup- 
planted for special purposes by woods such as hardwoods, 
Southern pine and Western hemlock. On the subject of 
Southern pine, he mentions its peculiar value in making 
sulphate pulp for bleaching, and along these lines he 
described some of the work done on extracting the coloring 
material from kraft pulp. These coloring materials, derived 
from pholobo-tannins, have been found to be soluble in 
dilute alkali. This has led to a decrease in the concentra- 
tion of cooking chemicals, and has been found to give an 
easier bleaching pulp. 

It was also stated that there is a very possible connection 
between the reddening of sulphite pulp and the presence 
of phlobo-tannin derivatives. The same suggestion was 
made in regard to the darkening of Western hemlock. 

Dr. Curran described experiments on Southern pine 
showing the decided difference between spring wood and 
summer wood. He also discussed some work which indi- 
cates that the compression wood in a tree is weaker than 
normal wood, 

The speaker stated that the control of paper machine 
variables was an exceptionally big field for research, and 
that work of this kind is now going on as a long-range 
project in the Forest Products Laboratories. 


Jacob Kindleberger Makes Remarks 


Jacob Kindleberger, the second speaker, on a subject 
which might be considered “Old Viewpoints on New Prob- 
lems,” related experiences and philosophies known to the 
a 


old-timers in the industry which still have an application 
in present papermaking. He recounted amusing but semi- 
tragic incidents of a papermaker’s life in the old days 
when it was necessary to chew tobacco, drink whisky, and 
wear greasy pants. 

The speaker described the lack of science and told how 
the beater engineer in those days beat his stock according 
to how he felt, which depended on the condition of his 
stomach and similar factors. Although there was a lack 
of science, there was considerable good common sense, and 
he related the story of a machine tender who worked under 
the rule, “Fix it before it happens.” 

It was Mr. Kindleberger’s contention that in every lab- 
oratory there should be a mechanically minded man and 
one who can apply laboratory results to mill practice. He 
stated that the paper industry is not progressing fast 
enough, but it was his opinion that progress should be 
made along the lines of quality of the product rather than 
in respect to speed of the paper machine. 

He listed a number of rules found by experience to be 
of value in a paper mill. First, take time to develop men, 
since men are the most important factors in paper pro- 
duction ; second, adhere to the economic principle that you 
get as much as you give; third, have foresight in making 
changes, since one change which appears advantageous 
may necessitate twenty changes which may react to dis- 
advantage; fourth, after finding the facts, put them into 
practice; fifth, develop co-operation in the men in the 
industry. 

Mr. Windleberger ended with a plea to forget all that 
is bad in the old-time papermaking and to retain all that 
is good, combining it with all that is good in the new ideas 
now coming up. It was voted by the group to repeat a 
meeting of this kind next year. Those in attendance were 
as follows: 


R. P. Aument, W. Barnhart, C. H. Olmstead and D. 
Stacy, American Box Board Company; H. M. Annis, C. H. 
Baker, H. Barney, J. Bodmer, W. M. Carroll, R. Dennany, 
Jr., J. Dennany, H. G. Doyen, R. Ellinger, F. Fisher, 
H. Gegee, P. Jakeway, H. B. Johnston, W. Kennedy, 
A. Loedeman, M. C. Mulder, E. Osborn, L. P. Smith, 
C. W. Swanson, H. Randall, I. Randall, G. Reichenbach, 
C. Wainwright, J. H. Weber, J. C. Widmeyer, J. W. 
Woodward, J. B. VanEpps, P. Voss and R. Verdries, 
Allied Paper Mills. 

H. Martin, D. Ritchie, J. Ritchie, J]. F. Shuman, W. S. 
Taylor and L. R. Verdon, American Cyanamid and Chemi- 
cal Corporation; W. Brower, N. W. Bryant, B. DePew, 
J. W. Etheridge, O. F. Fischer, B. Gilman, R. Kendall, 
V.C. Mathis, A. B. Milham, F. G. Myers, R. Olson, W. H. 
Randall, J. L. Russell, A. J. Sanders, L. E. Smith, R. 
Smith, I. J. Starrett, A. Webb, F. Wesler, C. A. White, 
M. R. Wilkins and L. A. Willoughby, Bryant Paper Com- 
pany; R. Bunto, Bunto Printing Company; L. M. Mon- 
greig, U. S. Rubber Products. 

T. W. Dunn, F. W. Bovee, B. C. Hope, H. G. Wales, 
T. R. Cox, O. Flatland, H. H. Henderson and R. A. 
Meunier, Dunn Sulphite Paper Company; S. D. Coleman, 
M. F. Flotow, R. D. Smith and F. L. Zellers, French Paper 
Company; E. A. Worm, P. L. Karling, R. E. Lockwood 
and D. White, Galien Buchanan State Bank; N. J. Cowie, 
E. M. Cowling, T. B. Doolittle, E. J. Roomsburg, C. C. 
Schneider, J. Schneider, H. E. Stafford, J. Siwik and P. 
Siwik, Hawthorne Paper Company. 

D. Beveridge, J. Boodt, R. E. Chadderdon, P. F. Denner, 
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E, DeVall, H. Frank, K. F. Hein, V. Hotelling, G. T. 
ingling, J. M. Jager, A. Kuchta, M. Redmond, W. J. Red- 
mond, C. Rafferty and J. A. Wise, Kalamazoo Paper 
Company; J. C. Richardson and G. H. Harvey, Gardner- 
Richardson Company; H. Ball, J. E. Bauman, E. Bier- 
ema, F. J. Boyle, T. Brock, A. Brown, R. D. Caine, R. S. 
Clark, E. A. Cleland, R. Cosby, J. M. Dean, G. F. Des 
Autels, H. DeWeerd, G. F. Evans, W. C. Fisk, A. H. Fitz- 
gerald, B. Frazee, C. R. Gibbs, A. H. Gragg, J. Hartman, 
P. Hass, W. F. Hathaway, R. A. Hayward, L. E. Hub- 
bard, R. H. Hurst, J. M. Johnson, J. Kindleberger, C. 
Kindleberger, Jr., W. Kottman, L. H. LaLiberte, F. D. 
Libby, C. E. Larabee, C. McMillan, T. W. Peck, A. B. 
Perlick, J. Reynolds, G. H. Rice, C. Shaffer, H. Smith, 
L. L. Smith, R. B. Stewart, G. Swander, F. Terburgh, H. 
Vermeulen, H. Verow, W. J. White, J. L. Williams, J. C. 
Wood and F. E. Wotalewicz, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company. 

R. Atkins, W. Dalrymple, H. F. Dewey, C. A. Patchell 
and A. Weinland, Lee Paper Company; J. E. Loughead, 
W. F. Costello and F. Sisson, Joseph E. Loug- 
head Company; E. Nicholas, C. M. Sisson and C. F. Sis- 
son, Mac Sim Bar Paper Company; E. Barnes, F. Elliott, 
M. C. Jones and W. Shaw, Michigan Carton Company ; 
R. L. Barton, C. Braginton, F. Brown, Crowell, C. P. 
Davis, Fortier, P. de Guehery, E. Hayes, L. A. Hyder, C. 
Kegler and C. Niel, Michigan Paper Company. 

C. L. Bachelder, P. W. Bartholomew, G. P. Brook, F. L. 
Chappell, A. C. Dreshfield, H. M. Eastman, L. E. Fitz- 
gerald, J Foxgrover, H. F. Heller, W. J. Higbie, R. T. 
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Hollingsworth, R. F. Irwin, A. R. Kloosterman, M. Love- 
land, H. R. Miller, C. E. Mueller, C. E. Murphy, E. A. 
Radant, R. Rhem, F. K. Shankweiler, L. A. O’Toole, E. T. 
Turner and J. H. Wheeler, Paper Makers Chemicals Cor- 
poration; H. C. Bradford, A. M. Cole, H. Heath, H. Nen- 
dorf and E. F. Whittington, Rex Paper Company; D. D. 
Bachelder, S. W. Brazee, E. A. Dunton, A. H. Jupp, A. 
Sherwood, G. Sutton and A. Wellor, Sutherland Paper 
Company. 

F. W. Bell, C. E. Holben, D. W. McCready and R. E. 
Simkins, University of Michigan; P. G. Abbott, E. Mc- 
Wherter, M. Brower, E. G. Milham, L. Scheid and A. 
Stolle, Watervliet Paper Company; G. H. Rentrop and 
O. G. Rutemille, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company; L. M. Mongreig and A. E. Woollam, U. S. 
Rubber Products Company; C. W. Richards, Krebs Pig- 
ment and Color Corporation; L. Prohaska, Hill Clutch 
Machine and Foundry Company; C. E. Curran, F. S. 
Crane, Forest Products Laboratory; C. A. Loefgrew, Cline 
Electric Manufacturing Company; A. G. Rosnes, Conti- 
nental Diamond Fibre Company; C. E. Walker, Harvey 
Paper Products; R. H. Glezen, Bond Supply Company; 
C. D. Giebel, Krebs Pigment Company ; R. Whitney, Elec- 
tric Construction and Machinery Company; C. F. Ager- 
strand, Rexford Paper Company; J. Coghill and J. Parent, 
The Noble and Wood Machine Company. 

B. C. Smith, Huron Milling Company; H. G. Mayshaw, 
Bird Machine Company; H. C. Pearson, Pioneer Paper 
Stock Company ; H. F. Pierson, W. S. Tyler Company and 
E. E. Ludwig, Bermingham & Prosser Company. 


New England TAPPI Elects R. C. Griffin 


The New England Section of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry met at the Nonotuck 
Hotel, Holyoke, Mass. Friday evening, January 17, 1935. 
F. C. Clark of Skinner & Sherman, Inc., Boston, presided 
as Chairman. 

H. A. (Gob) Des Marais, Secretary of the Pacific Divi- 
sion of the Superintendents Association was presented, 
and extended his greetings. 


Election of Officers 


L. K. Burnett of Gair-Thames Containers Inc., Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee reported the following 
slate of officers, who were elected by acclamation: Chair- 
man—Roger C. Griffin, A. D. Little Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Vice Chairman—Frederick W. Adams, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge; Secretary— 
Helen U. Kiely, American Writing Paper Company, Hol- 
yoke ; Treasure—W. O. Johnson, Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, Woronoco; Executive Committee—H. L. Mellen, 
Deerfield Glassine Company, Monroe Bridge; Harry 
Keating, Smith Paper Company, Lee; W. L. Foote, B. 
F. Perkins & Sons, Holyoke; R. H. Doughty, Fitchburg 
Paper Company, Fitchburg; and Frederic C. Clark, Skin- 
ner & Sherman Inc., Boston. 


Presentation to F. C. Clark 


In testimonial of the energetic and wholehearted efforts 
of Frederic C. Clark as Chairman during the past few 
years, W. O. Johnson, on behalf of the Section, presented 
him with a beautiful seltzer dispenser and all that naturally 
goes with it. 

Consumer Engineering 


F. W. Adams, of M. I. T. presented the speaker of 
the evening, E. C. Shoup, Merchandising Manager of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass. 


Mr. Shoup pointed out that there is room for creative 
thinking in the merchandising field. Three questions were 
offered: (1) Is merchandising economic production? (2) 
Is merchandising or market research creative in any sense? 
(3) How can technical and sales efforts be coordinated. 

In consideration of the economic aspects of an article 
the following utilities must be considered: (a) form (na- 
ture of material to be sold); (b) time, (c) place and 
(d) possession. The latter three are under control of the 
sales department. About half of all that is spent for ma- 
terials goes for distribution costs. Between manufacture 
and sales is what is known as merchandising or consumer 
engineering. The market research man must know what 
the buyer wants and what advertising and sales promotion 
is necessary. 

For the factory the merchandising manager must an- 
swer: “What is the product to be used for? What design 
factors should be considered? What line is profitable?” 


Style must be forecast and the production efforts geared 
to meet this requirement. The purpose of any company 
is to produce human wants. Mr. Shoup recommended the 
reading of a book by Sheldon and Arens on Consumer 
Engineering (Harper’s). 

In marketing research, yardsticks have been developed 
to indicate the market’s demands. The marketing of crepe 
paper was cited as an example of how market research 
is carried on. For this product there is much competition 
and since most of the characteristics of this product, irre- 
spective of producers, are the same, therefore price is the 
main basis of competition. There has been therefore, a 
need for better marketing practices. To meet this prob- 
lem a market survey was made. Decorators asked what 
would be the ideal qualities looked for in such paper. 
These included a brilliant metallic effect, a product to sub- 
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stitute for rich-looking fabrics and would be a product of 
one dimension rigidity as well as having draping prop- 
erties. 

All the kinds of materials used for window decoration 
purposes were gathered together and posted on an exhibit 
board -under their respective price class. At 2 to 3 cents 
per square yard appeared plain crepe paper and corru- 
gated glassine. From 2 to 8 cents appeared printed crepe 
paper and certain flat papers. From 8 to 28 cents were 
cotton and sateen, and from 28 cents to $1.50 were rayon, 
duvateen, silk, velvet and coated fabrics and metal foils. 

In getting a product on the market the merchandising 
manager must consider its major uses, buying prejudices, 
best outlets, associations and codes related to the product, 
what price product will bring, kind of advertising to use 
and kind of salesmen to use. 


The speaker exhibited the crepe papers that were de- 
veloped to meet the requirement in one case of having the 
draping qualities of cloth, metallic appearance surface of 
rayon, durability and sunfastness, and not too expensive. 
In the other case, a product that would be rigid in one 
direction so that it will stand up. A number of new papers 
to be used for window curtains were shown. These must 
be washable, colors runproof, and have high wet strength. 


Those Who Attended 

Those present included: 

R. H. Doughty, Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; F. C.. Clark, Skinner-Sherman, Inc., Boston, 
Mass.; W. O. Johnson, Strathmore Paper Company, 
Woronoco, Mass.; R. G. Macdonald, Secretary TAPPI, 
New York City; F. W. Adams, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Eldon C. Shoup, Dennison Manufacturing Company, Fra- 
mingham, Mass.; Roger C. Griffin, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass.; W. P. Richardson, Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; F. A. Curtis, American Writing 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; H. W. Lavallee, Clinton 
Company, Springfield, Mass.; F. W. Schneider, Hampden 
Color and Chemical Company, Springfield, Mass.; John 
P. Kennedy, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; F. H. Leonard, Marble-Nye Company, Providence, 
R. I.; J. D. Dickson, Jr., R. T. Vanderbilt Company, New 
York City; S. D. Hellberg, American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Stephen G. Stapley, Chemical 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Cornelius Stapley, 
Chemical Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Leon M. 
Yoerg, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Lester W. Crouse, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Spring- 
field, Mass.; William J. Burke, General Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion, Providence, R. I.; T. L. Stirling, Papermakers 
Chemical Company, Holyoke, Mass.; W. Gordon Booth, 
Gair-Thames Container, Inc., New London, Conn.; H. L. 
Mellen, Deerfield Glassine Company, Monroe Bridge, 
Mass.; L. A. Thompson, Papermakers Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Holyoke, Mass.; M. J. Baker, Franklin Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass.; E. O. Reed, Crane & Co., Dalton, 
Mass.; K. P. Coachman, Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y.; John M. McGarry, Crane & Co., Dal- 
ton, Mass.; Richard Towne, National Blank Book Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass.; Herbert S. Leonard, Merrimac 
Chemical Company, Boston, Mass.; F. S. Schade, Na- 
tional Blank Book Company, Holyoke, Mass.; A. E. Farr, 
National Blank Book Company, Holyoke, Mass.; F. A. 
Abbiati, Merrimac Chemical Company, Boston, Mass.; 
R. J. Proctor, Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; L. K. Burnett, Gair-Thames Containérs, Inc., 
New London, Conn.; Gustav E. Mangsen, Fitchburg 
Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; Edward Engel, Holy- 
oke Card and Paper Company, Springfield, Mass.; T. 
W. Lauer, Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass. ; 


L. B. Tucker, Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass.; Albert Stett 
ner, Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; A. F 
Cosby, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke 
Mass.; Al DeCouagne, Holyoke, Mass,; Earle E, Hamen. 
Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; Charles 
Backus, Collins Manufacturing Company, N. Wilbraham 
Mass.; H. A. Demarest, General Dyestuff Corporation 
West Coast; James Fitzgerald, Collins Manufacturing 
Company, No. Wilbraham, Mass.; M. V. Horgan, Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Grant 
S. Willey, Collins Manufacturing Company, N. Wil- 
braham, Mass.; Frank O’Rourke, General Dyestuff 
Corporation, Boston, Mass.; O. F. Swanson, J. An- 
dersen & Co., New York City; John Culver, Ciba 
Company, New York City; Charles Vautrain, Chas. E 
Vautrain Associates, Holyoke, Mass.; Charles E. O’Neill, 
Castle & Overton, Holyoke, Mass.; Thomas Flaherty, 
American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; 
Herman Grasselt, Collins Manufacturing Company, N 
Wilbraham, Mass.; R. E. Kilty, Staley Company, Spring 
field, Mass.; R. G. Loomis, Case Manufacturing Company, 
Manchester, Conn.; Helen U. Kiely, American Writing 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Chauncey Cooley, 
American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Wil- 
liam Foote, B. F. Perkins Company, Holyoke, Mass. ; 
Bemis Wood, Strathmore Paper Company, Woronoco, 
Mass.; Henry R. Johnson, Strathmore Paper Company, 
Woronoco, Mass.; T. H. Latimer, Montague Machine 
Company, Turners Falls, Mass.; H. A. Bolles, Strathmore 
Paper Company, Woronoco, Mass.; Lena E. Kelley, 
American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


Metropolitan Paper Trade Council Expands 


The Paper Trade Council, upon which are representa- 
tives of the Metropolitan Bag and Paper Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Cosmopolitan Twine and Paper Association, 
Inc, the Paper Association of New York City and Paper 
Trade Association of New Jersey, has recently been 
enlarged to provide for representation from the Distributor 
to Wholesale Division of the Paper Association of New 
York City. This division, consisting of the Metropolitan 
Paper and Bag Corporation, S. Safier, Inc., Schrier 
Brothers, Inc., Mutual Paper Company, Inc., and Reliance 
Paper and Twine Corporation, will be represented on the 
Council by George Stoll of the Reliance Paper and Twine 
Corporation and Max Weill of the Mutual Paper Com- 
pany, Inc. 

The council has been actively engaged in co-ordinating 
the activities of all of the above mentioned merchant asso- 
ciations. At the present time it is studying the distribution 
problems of kraft paper in the metropolitan market, and 
will doubtless suggest to interested manufacturers some 
measures which they may take to improve the New York 
situation. 


Hawthorne Co. Increases Production 


KaLaMAzoo, Mich., January 20, 1936—Reports of a 
year of increased production, with prospects of further 
increases in 1936, were made by officers of the Hawthorne 
Paper Company at their annual stockholders and directors 
meeting in the American National Bank last week. There 
were no changes made in either directors or officers. The 
directors re-elected are Edmond W. Chase, A. B. Con- 
nable, A. E. Curtenius, George T. Jubb, C. Hubbard 
Kleinstuck, S. B. Monroe, and George H. Gerpheide. The 
officers re-elected are George H. Gerpheide, president; 
C. Hubbard Kleinstuck, vice-president; S. B. Monroe, 
treasurer, and Edmond W. Chase, secretary. 
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The following is the preliminary sciedule of meetings 
for the fifty-ninth annual convention of the American 


Paper and 


ulp Association and affiliated organizations 


to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
February 17 to 21 inclusive: 


A.M. 
9 :30 


9:30 


9 :30 
10:00 


10:00 
10:00 
10:00 
10 :00 
10:30 


' PM. 
12:30 


12:30 
1:00 


1:00 
1:00 
1:00 


Monday, February 17, 1936 


American Paper and Pulp Association, Executive 
Committee 

Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—3 Meetings 

Wrapping Tissue Association 

American Waxed Paper Association, Executive 
Committee 

Glassine and Greaseproof Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Preliminary Meeting 

Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Association, 
Bleached Papers Group 

Waterproof Paper Manufacturers Association, 
Executive Committee 

Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, Execu- 
tive Committee 

U. S. Pulp Producers Association, Fxecutive 
Committee 


American Paper and Pulp Association, Executive 
Committee, Luncheon 

Paper Makers Advertising Club—Luncheon 
American Waxed Paper Association—Luncheon 
(Group Luncheon) 
Blotting Paper 
Luncheon 

Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Association, M. G. 
Sulphite (Other than Waxing)—Luncheon 

U. S. Pulp Producers Association, Executive Com- 
mittee—Luncheon 

American Paper and Pulp Association, Board of 
Governors 

Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—3 Meetings 

Waterproof Paper Manufacturers Association, 
Executive Committee 

American Paper and Pulp Association, 
Meeting 

American Waxed Paper Association, Executive 
Committee 

U. S. Pulp Producers 
Meeting 

Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, 
Executive Committee 

Cover Paper Manufacturers Association, Execu- 
tive Committee 

Bristol Board Manufacturers Group, Executive 
Committee 

U. S. Pulp Producers Association, Newly-elected 
Board of Directors 

Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Association, Board 
of Governors—Dinner 


Manufacturers Association— 


Open 


Association, Annual 


Tuesday, February 18, 1936 


Association of Manufacturers and Converters of 
Tissue, General Meeting 

Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—3 Meetings 


10:00 
10:00 
10:00 
10:00 


10:00 
10:00 


10:00 
10:00 
10 :00 
10 :00 
P.M. 
12:15 
1 :00 
1:00 
1:00 
2:00 
2:00 


2:00 
2:00 


2:00 
2:00 
2:30 
2:30 


2 :30 
2 :30 


5:00 


6:30 
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Schedule of Meetings for Paper Week 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 17-21, 1936 


Book Paper Manufacturers Association, Executive 
Committee 
American Waxed 
Meeting 
Cardboard Manufacturers Association, Executive 
Committee 

Groundwood Paper Manufacturers Association, 
Committee Meetings 

Kraft Paper Association, Executive Committee 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, 
Annual Meeting 

Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates, Executive . 
Committee 

Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Association, Un- 
bleached Papers Group 

Waterproof Paper Manufacturers 
General Meeting 

Writing Paper Manufacturers Association 


Paper Association, General 


Association, 


Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry— 
Luncheon 
American 
Lurcheon 
Kraft Paper Association, Executive Committee— 
Luncheon 

Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Association, Manila 
Papers Group—Luncheon 

American Waxed Paper Association, 
Meeting 

Groundwood Paper Manufacturers Association, 
Board of Governors 

Kraft Paper Association, Executive Committee 
Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates, General 
Meeting 
Waterproof Paper 
General Meeting 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—3 Meetings 

Book Paper Manufacturers Association, Executive 
Committee 

Bristol Board Manufacturers Group, General 
Meeting 

Cover Paper Manufacturers Association 

Sulphite Paper Manufacturers Association, Annual 
Meeting 

Bristol Board Manufacturers Group, New Execu- 
tive Committee 

Glassine and Greaseproof Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Executive Committee—Dinner 


Waxed Paper Association, Group 


General 


Manufacturers Association, 


Wednesday, February 19, 1936 


Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry—3 Meetings 

Association of Manufacturers and Converters of 
Tissue, Executive Committee and Board of Gov- 
ernors 

Association of News Print Manufacturers of the 
United States 

300k Paper Manufacturers Association, Execu- 
tive Committee 

Cardboard Manufacturers Association, General 
Meeting 

Glassine and Greaseproof Manufacturers Associa- 
tion 


f 
{ 
. 
: 
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Groundwood Paper Manufacturers Association, 
General Meeting 

Gummed Industries Association, Executive Com- 
mittee 

Kraft Paper Association, Annual Meeting 
Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates, Group 
Meeting 

Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, Rag 
Content Paper Group 

Cardboard Manufacturers Association, Group 
Meeting 


Glassine and Greaseproof Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Luncheon 

Kraft Paper Association, Luncheon 

Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—3 Meetings 

Association of News Print Manufacturers of the 
United States 

Book Paper Manufacturers Association, Executive 
Committee 

Cardboard Manufacturers Association, Group 
Meeting 

Glassine and Greaseproof Manufacturers Associa- 
tion 

Groundwood Paper Manufacturers Association, 
General Meeting 

Gummed Industries Association, Executive Com- 
mittee 

Kraft Paper Association, Annual Meeting 
Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates, Group 
Meeting 

Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, Sul- 
phite Bond Group 

American Sulphate Pulp and Board Association 
Cardboard Manufacturers Association, Group 
Meeting 


Thursday, February 20, 1936 


Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry—3 Meetings 

Book Paper Manufacturers Association, General 
Meeting 

Cardboard Manufacturers Association, Group 
Meeting 

Gummed Industries Association, General Meeting 
Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates, Group 
Meeting 


Vegetable Parchment Manufacturers Association | 


Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, Blue 
Print Group 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, Pape- 
terie Group 


Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, Annual Luncheon 

Vegetable Parchment Manufacturers Association, 
Luncheon 

American Pulpwood Association 

Book Paper Manufacturers Association, General 
Meeting 

Cardboard Manufacturers Association, Group 
Meeting 

Gummed Industries Association, General Meeting 
Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates, Group 
Meeting 

Vegetable Parchment Manufacturers Association 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, Thin 
Paper Group 

Inter-Society Color Council 


Friday, February 21, 1936 


Book Paper Manufacturers Association, Genera 
Meeting 
Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates, Grou) 
Meeting 


Book Paper Manufacturers Association, General 
Meeting 
Specialty Paper and Board Affiliates, Group 
Meeting 


Testing Methods at TAPPI Meeting 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


An annual feature of the big convention of the Techni 
cal Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry is the con- 
sideration given to new and improved testing procedure 
for pulp paper, other fibrous materials and non-fibrous 
materials. This year’s meeting on February 17-20 will be 
unusually interesting inasmuch as several paper testing 
methods that have been used for several years will be 
reconsidered and may bring about a number of changes 
of great importance to the industry, especially in view of 
the fact that many large consumers of paper have become 
specification conscious and will give paper properties inten- 
sive inspection. 

The Paper Testing Committee will offer the following 
papers : 

“Factors Affecting the Determination of Water Vapor 
Permeability,” by Allen Abrams and G. J. Brabender, 
Marathon Paper Mills Company. 

“Grease Resistance of Paper,” by H. L. Mellon, Dear- 
field Glassine Company. 

“Chemical Tests for Paper,” by P. F. Wehmer, Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories. 

“Study of Tensile and Bursting Tests for Paper,” by 
R. C. Griffin and R. W. McKinley of A. D. Little, Inc. 

“Some Observations on Burst, Tensile and Stretch 
Tests,” by J. d’A. Clark, Scott Paper Company (with a 
—— by F. T. Carson, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards). 

“Water Resistance of Paper,” by P. W. Codwise, Beaver 
Products Company, Ltd. 

“Nature and Measurement of Paper Acidity,” by B. L. 
Browning and R. W. K. Ulm, Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry. 

The Pulp Testing Committee will have the following 
papers: 

“Futher Experiments with the Kollergang Beater,” by 
J. dA. Clark, Scott Paper Company. 

“Testing Wood Pulp for Moisture,’ by F. W. Brainerd, 
Scott Paper Company. 

“Pulp Testing by a Rapid Sheet Making Process,” by 
James Coghill, Noble & Wood Machine Company. 

“A Study of Some Variables in the Sheet Making Oper- 
ation,” by F. C. Peterson and F. B. Barber, New York 
State College of Forestry. 


Government Paper Awards 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHincTon, D. C., January 22, 1936— The R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company has been awarded the contract 
for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 480 
pounds of 38 x 50 golden rod coated paper at 12.5 cents 
per pound, bids for which were received on January 10. 

The Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 4650 sheets 
of 20 x 25 gummed blue and green paper at $9.60 per M 
sheets, bids for which were received on January 8. 
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: oF These 
Be ny Gulf Lubricants have cut 
y¢ -, __—scour repairs IN HALF 


: = Scores of plant operators 
re _,) . testify toimpottantiavings 


prom improved lubrication 


or @ Here is the reason why leading paper 

3 < mills report substantial savings in repair 

r- pa J + Jad and maintenance costs with Gulf lubricants 
Se, in service: 

The user of Gulf products receives the 

Ny “ee service of a trained lubrication engineer 

h =" i». whose one purpose is to assist the plant 


a " . =aame = operating men in making machinery operate 
more efficiently. From a broad line of qual- 


ity oils and greases, the Gulf engineer rec- 
ommends the type of lubricant which is 


@ Gulf lubricants look like | wheres But, . is their service record— most economical and efficient for each piece 
in reducing maintenance and lubrication costs—that proves the unparalleled . 
quality of the 400 oils and greases in the Gulf line. of equipment. 


Ig With friction reduced to a minimum 
through proper application of the right lu- 
bricants, moving parts operate with far less 
wear and there is less need for repairs and 


y | eaters Have You Tried replacements. Frequently, savings in repair 


r- . , the New GULFLUBE bills alone more than pay for the lubricants 


used. 


Motor Oil de ‘ If you are not using Gulf products, we 
LUBRICATION 


niccenen iii ‘uit suggest that you discuss with a Gulf engi- 


premium 
refined by the Multi-Sol process and sold neer just what steps can be taken to increase 
at “regular” price, Gulflube Motor Oil is 1 ? 
a real “buy” for your fleet equipment. the efficiency of your mechanical equip- 


A ment. You will not be obligated in any way. 
c 
30 


its 


€} Enjoy Gulf'snewradiopr GULF REFINING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ts featuring Phil Bak 
gram featuring aker ; : : p 
M in “The Great American Tour- DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston - New York Philadelphia Atlanta 


ist’ over CBS Sunday evenings New Orleans : Houston . Pittsburgh ‘ Louisville ‘ Toledo 
7:30 E. S. T. MAKERS OF THAT GOOD GULF GASOLINE AND GULFLUBE MOTOR OIL 


National Paper Trade Convention 


Plans are pretty well matured for the annual conven- 
tion of the National Paper Trade Association at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. Sessions will open Monday, 
February 17, and continue through the 20th. Reports from 
all sections of the country indicate attendance of a very 
large percentage of the membership who find it stimu- 
lating and profitable to participate in Paper Week and take 
adyantage of the opportunity to meet the mill representa- 
tives as well as to take part in the merchants’ activities. 

Certificates providing for reduced round trip railroad 
rates are being mailed to the membership. 

The general layout of the program will be about as 
follows: 


Saturday, February 15—Meeting of Executive Commit- 
tee 

Sunday, February 16—Meeting of Board of Directors 

Monday, February 17—Morning—Opening Session 


Afternoon—Committee Meet- 
ings 
Evening — Dinner Party, 


French Casino 


February 18—Morning—Committee Meet- 

ings 

Afternoon—General session 
devoted to practical business 
topics 

Evening—Divisional Govern- 
ing Committees and Board 
of Directors 


Wednesday, February: 19—Morning—Fine Paper Division 
Afternoon — Wrapping Paper 
Division 
Evening—Round Table Din- 
ner, Presidents and Secre- 
taries of Local Associations 


Thursday, February 20—Morning Annual Meeting 


The office of the association states that many matters 
of vital importance having to do with the policy of the 
association and the welfare of the trade will be presented 
at this convention. Important survey reports will be pre- 
sented, reflecting results of the calendar year 1935 and 
including material which has been recently collected on 
methods of compensating salesmen. 


Special Merchandising Committees, appointed for Fine 
and Wrapping Paper Divisions, will make valuable re- 
ports. Continued attention will be given to the program 
involving manufacturers distribution practices and, of 
course, all the Association’s Commodity Committees, cov- 
ering Fine and Wrapping Paper lines, will hold their meet- 
ings and make their reports. 

Since the fall convention in Chicago, executives of the 
association have devoted much study to methods of estab- 
lishing trade practice rules and fair labor practices and 
providing for their general adoption and observance by the 


Tuesday, 


trade. Consideration will be given to a proposed form of’ 


Voluntary Agreement covering such rules and practices. 

The staff of the association has been enlarged, vigorous 
efforts are being made to increase the membership and 
helpful cooperation is being given by the national office 
to all local associations through attendance at their meet- 
ings and intensive field work in their territory. 

It is believed that the coming convention will mark 
the high point in the history of the National Paper Trade 
Association and no merchant who is alive to conditions and 
developments affecting his busness can afford to be absent. 
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Chillicothe Paper Co. To Build 


CHILLICOTHE, Ohio, January 20, 1936—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Chillicothe Paper Company, 
held Wednesday of last week, it was decided to proceed 
with the erection of three buildings to provide additional 
floor space required by manufacturing operations. 

The past two or three years have brought new methods 
of shipping and new process work in manufacturing spe- 
cialties to such an extent that floor space for these require- 
ments is inadequate, especially for the finishing operations. 

In order to provide space necessary for the specialty 
operations a building has been designed 108 x 61 feet, 
adjoining the machine room. This building will also be 
used for supercalendering and rewinding operations. 

The counting and packing department, which has been 
located in a room with other operations, will be provided 
with a room especially designed for this purpose. This 
building will be 80 feet wide by 100 feet long, and will 
be so located that the best possible light will be available 
for inspection and counting operations, It is also the inten- 
tion to provide this building with a system of temperature 
and humidity control so that the paper handled in this 
operation will not be exposed to the extreme variations in 
weather. 

Present-day printing: methods have proven that paper 
for high-speed presses must not only be properly made, but 
must not be exposed to extreme variations of humidity 
and temperature. The company feels that in providing this 
feature in its operations, it will be in position to render a 
valuable service to its customers by delivering a more uni- 
form paper adapted to the demands of modern printing. 

In placing this building adjacent to the present finishing 
room, where the offices are now located, it will be necessary 
to move to new quarters. 

It was decided that it would be better to build a separate 
office building for this purpose than to take space in the 
factory building. Therefore, a building has been designed 
80 x 40 feet which will have architectural features in keep- 
ing with the present building and so located with respect 
to future building plans that it will be a permanent 
structure. 


It is expected that construction work on these buildings 
will start as soon as the weather will permit. In the mean- 


time plans are being prepared and final details arranged 
to carry this work to an early completion. 


Superintendents Appoint Committees 


F. L. Zellers, general chairman of the 1936 convention 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ 
Association has announced the appointment of his subcom- 
mittee chairmen. 

The convention will be held June 24, 25 and 26 at the 
Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. The following chair- 
men have been appointed: 

Program and Papers—A. L. Sherwood, Sutherland 
Paper Company. 

Mill Visits—J. A. Wise, Kalamazoo Paper Company. 

Finance—F. G. French, French Paper Company. 

Registration and Exhibits—Dan Stacy, American Box 
Board Company. 

Transportation—O. F. Fischer, Bryant Paper Company. 

Sports—C. F. Sisson, Mac Sim Bar Paper Company. 

Ladies’ Entertainment—Mrs. Paul Fortier. 

Entertainment — Francis D. Bowman, Carborundum 
Corporation. 

Publicity—Joe L. Hodgins, The Paper Mill. 
Executive Secretary—S. R. Atkinson, Niles, Mich. 
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1 NORTON ABRASIVES _ x 


The Norton Grinding Wheel . . . made thin enough 
to slot a fountain pen ... ten tons of segments form the 
largest of the Norton Pulpstones. 


Between this wide range are countless Grinding Wheels 
made for countless applications. In the paper mill, knives 
must be kept sharp, rolls ground true. Norton Grinding 
Wheels meet these requirements with speed and economy. 


EET eee 
. NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER . MASS. 


BEHR-MANNING, troy, N.Y. (DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY) 
COATED ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH - NORTON ABRASIVES — OILSTONES AND ABRASIVE SPECIALTIES 
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COMING EVENTS IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP ASSOCIATION, Fifty-Eighth Annual Convention 
and Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel,, New York, February 17-21. 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PuLP AND Paper INnpustry, Convention, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 17-20. Annual Luncheon, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Thursday, February 20. 

SaLesMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF THE Paper Inpustry, Annual Meeting and 
Luncheon, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Tuesday, February 18. 

New York AssociaTIion OF DEALERS IN Paper Mitt Supp ies, Annual Ban- 
quet, Hotel Commodore, New York, February 19. 


NaTIONAL Paper TRADE ASSOCIATION OF THE UnitEep States, Convention, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, February 17-21. 


CanapIAN Putp anp Paper ASSOCIATION AND Sections, Annual Meeting, 
Montreal, January 29-31. 


_ Tecunicar Section, Canapian Pup anp Paper Association, Annual Meet- 
ing, Montreal, January 29-31. 


WAGES NOT CUT END OF NRA 


There has been no widespread tendency to cut wages, 
to increase hours, of work, or to lay off employees since 
the National Industrial Recovery Act was suspended last 
May. An analysis by the National Industrial Conference 
Board of the payroll records of about 2,000 manufacturing 
plants in 25 industries, which employ more than a million 
workers, shows that hourly earnings and employment in 
October, 1935, were above those of April, the last month 
of NRA, and that the average working week was less 
than two hours longer. Much of the increase in hours 
reflects better business conditions, and in many industries 
the work week was still below the maximum set by the 
codes. 

In 17 of the 25 industries, average hourly earnings were 
higher in October than in April; in seven industries they 
were less, and in one industry they were the same for the 
two months. Among the seven industries in which hourly 
earnings declined, in only one was the decline more than 
one cent. 


In 18 of the 25 industries, the average hours of work 
per week were higher in October than in April, in five 
they were lower, and in the other two there was no change. 
There is no evidence to show what caused the lengthening 
of the work week in cases where it was contrary to, or 
larger than, the usual seasonal rise, but it is reasonable 


to assume that many of the increases reflect better busi- 
ness conditions, and would probably have taken place even 
if the NRA had not been declared unconstitutional. The 
average for all the industries was 38.5 hours in October, 
and 36.7 hours in April. In October, nine industries were 
working an average of more than 40 hours a week, and 
in two of these the average was slightly more than 40 
hours in April. 

The number of workers employed in these 25 manu- 
facturing industries in October was 1.8 per cent greater 
than in April. Employment was higher in 16 of the in- 
dustries, with the increases ranging from 1.2 per cent 
to 16.6 per cent. In seven of the industries the increase 
was more than five per cent, and in three of these it was 
more than 10 per cent. Among the nine industries in 
which there was a decline in employment from April to 
October, in two of them the decline was contrary to the 
usual seasonal trend, in five others the decline was more 
than seasonal, and in the other two the decline in em- 
ployment was less than seasonal. 

To present a more exact picture than is possible with 
the use of averages, the Conference Board made a special 
analysis of the reports on wages and hours from 1,196 
concerns, employing 733,700 workers in October, from 
which reports had been received for April and October. 
For each of these concerns average hourly earnings and 
average hours of work per week were computed for both 
months. 

In 545 companies, employing 284,500 workers in Octo- 
ber, average hourly earnings in October were lower than 
in April, but in nearly a hundred of them, the decline 
was less than half a cent. In 606 concerns, employing 
430,400 workers, average hourly earnings in October were 
higher but in nearly a hundred of these, also, the increase 
was less than half a cent. .In the remaining 45 companies, 
which employed 18,800 workers in October, average 
hourly earnings were the same for the two months. 

Average hours per week were higher in October than 
in April, in 786 concerns employing 436,400 workers, but 
in 66 of them, the increase was less than half an hour 
a week. Average hours per week were lower in 369 con- 
cerns, employing 269,600 workers, and in 57 of these, 
the change was less than half an hour. In the other 41 
concerns, average hours worked per week were the same 
in October as in April. 


DECEMBER NEWSPRINT STATISTICS 


Production of newsprint in Canada during December 
1935 amounted to 244,732 tons and shipments to 265,233 
tons, according to the Newsprint Service Bureau. Pro- 
duction in the United States was 75,869 tons and ship- 
ments 78,076 tons, making a total United States and Can- 
adian newsprint production of 320,601 tons and shipments 
of 343,309 tons. During December, 26,833 tons of news- 
print were made in Newfoundland and 696 tons in Mexico, 
so that the total North American production for the 
month amounted to 348,130 tons. Total production in De- 
cember 1934 was 345,535 tons. 
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The total North American output of newsprint paper in 
1935 was 4,021,462 tons, of which 2,753,289 tons was made 
in Canada, 912,392 tons in the United States, 335,720 tons 
in Newfoundland and 20,061 tons in Mexico. The Can- 
adian output was 5.9 per cent more than in 1934, that in 
the United States 5.1 per cent less, with a gain of 6.2 per 
cent in Newfoundland and a 1.1 per cent loss in Mexico, 
making a total continental increase of 124,374 tons, or 3.2 
per cent. 

Stocks of newsprint paper at Canadian mills were re- 
ported at 30,138 tons at the end of December and at United 
States mills 10,266 tons, making a combined total of 40,- 
404 tons compared with 42,169 tons on December 31, 
1934. 


Reorganization Plan To Be Heard Feb. 10 


Pursuant to provisions of an order entered in the pro- 
ceedings tor the reorganization of the American Writing 
Paper Company on January 13, 1936, notice is given that 
a hearing will be held before said court on February 10, 
1936, at 11 o’clock A. M., in the Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass., at which the plan for the reorganization of Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Company, Inc., dated as of December 
30, 1935 (hereinafter called the plan) may be proposed by 
the debtor, for the following purposes, viz.: (a) for the 
consideration of the plan and of any amendinents thereto 
or other plans which may .be proposed in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 77B of the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act, (b) to hear and pass upon any objections to the plan 
(or to any amendments thereof or to any other plan so 
proposed), (c) to determine whether the plan (or the plan 
as amended or any other plan so proposed) is fair and 
equitable, does not discriminate unfairly in favor of any 
class of creditors or stockholders, is feasible, and complies 
with provisions of subdivision (b) of Section 77B of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act, and other applicable provisions of 
said Section 77B; (d) to divide creditors and stockholders 
of the debtor into classes according the the nature of their 
respective claims and interests, for the purposes of the 
plan (or the plan as amended or any other plan so pro- 
posed), and its acceptance, (e) for the determination of 
the method by which acceptances of the plan (or the plan 
as amended or any other plan so proposed) shall be evi- 
denced (f) for the determination of whether the terms and 
conditions for the issuance and exchange of certificates of 
deposit or receipts for bona fide outstanding obligations 
of or claims against or shares of stock of the debtor set 
forth in any deposit, protective or other agreement sub- 
mitted at said hearing, are fair, (g) for the determination 
of whether the terms and conditions by and under which 
any changes in interest in any certificates of deposit issued 
under any such deposit, protective or other agreement 
will be effectuated by the approval or adoption of the plan 
by any committee or other person or persons constituted by 
such deposit, protective or other agreement, are fair, and 
(h) for the consideration of such other matters as the 
Court shall deem proper. 


Any creditor or stockholder of the Debtor and any holder 
of a certificate of deposit or receipt for any obligation of 
or claim against the Debtor or for shares of stock, issued 
by any committee, depositary or others shall have the right 
to be heard at said hearing. 

The plan is open to inspection at the office of the Clerk 
of said Court, and copies thereof may be obtained from 
the Debtor at Holyoke, Mass. 
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The statistics are based upon paper production reports 


Production Ratio Report 


to the American Paper and Pulp Association. 
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Total Total 

Production Production 
1935 Ratio 1934 Ratio 
daguary Pit eanee en csi 65.8% NE cdcdcend Sédecee  -eanen 
ae 70.0% I Sanctgiudee dhe d 1eauss 
DE eek adnee che eek< 70.5% OM Sc cndcseehedvaces. “enact 
FE rns 70.0% MIC Gidiaaeundidtenesea, ean 
ME Cbd dpKecdeeotaceese 69.4% DAL tetcctscseredteeen i Secxe 
tendeew6teresoonecds 72.3% MG stitetbeaivaneasent dades 
MN gedii< coenaes 67.8% De acudcxeadsscceteaan accede 
Uitetcsaterdena< 70.9% BO ei rkheaeecoeus -\ wens 
September (c)........... 75.0% September (c) ......... 59.4% 
Rak oeaeS 4 wha 6x 75.6% CI nncck edaeaseades 64.7% 
PEER Sacciecccccce 75.3% WONG nob cdcecccsees 61.7% 
December (a)........... 74.4% December (a)........... 62.1% 


COMPARATIVE 
CURRENT WEEKS 


WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


ae cog ag - ae WEEKS 
61.2% 


*December 7, 1935...... 76.1% December 8, 1934....... 

*December 14, 1935...... 76.2% December 15, 1934 ewesees 65.4% 
*December 21, .. soe 79.1% December 22; ai 65.8% 
*December 28, 1935 (a).. 64.2% December 29, 1934 (a)... 54.8% 
a Océ ees 72.1% January ee 60.2% 
“January 11, 1936...... 73.7% January 12, 1935....... 65.1% 


The following statistics show the number of mills re- 
porting by ratio groups: 
Number of Mills Reporting, Current Weeks 
Dec. 7, Dec. 14, Dec. 21, Dec. 28, Jan. 4, Jan. 11, 
Ratio Limits 1935’ 1935°' 1935 1935 ‘1936 © 1936 
2. Serer 90 86 74 142 133 68 
51% to 100%........0045 250 254 266 192 191 171 


Total Mills Reporting.. 340 340 340 334 324 239 


* Subject to revision until all reports are receiv 
oo data exclude (a)—Christmas Day, (Bye Feneth of July, (c)—Labor 
ay 


Paperboard Operating Ratios 
According to reports from the National Paperboard 


Association, per cents of operation, based on “Inch-Hours,” 
were as follows: 


1934 1935 1935 1935 
September. 62% equary -. 61% ; ee 61% September. 69% 
October .. 63% ebruary . 67% ee 65% October .. 76% 
November. 56% March ... 67% TO “2% 59% November. 70% 


Dec. (a).. 53% April .... 61% 
Week ending Dec. 7, 1935... 67% 
Week ending Dec. 14, 1935... 66% 
Week ending Dec. 21, 1935... 70% 
Week ending Dec. 28, 1935... 37% 


August .. 65% 
Week ending _* 4, 1936... 51% 
Week ending Jan. 11, 1936... 65% 


George H. Mead Appointed Chairman 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincTon, D. C., January 22, 1936—George H. 
Mead, president of the Mead Corporation, last week 
was appointed chairman of the Business Advisory Council 
of Secretary Roper. 

The Council was practically reorganized last week with 
52 members, of which some 18 are new this year. The 
purpose of the council is to advise the Secretary of Com- 
merce relative to his department, and to make reports to 
the President on business conditions when he asks for 
them. At one time last year it looked very much as though 
the Council would be dissolved, but it has been revivified. 
Some of the most able business and industrial men of the 
country are members of the Council. 


Maine Dinner During Paper Week 


University of Maine men active in or associated with 
the pulp and paper industry have announced that their 
sixth Annual Dinner and “get-together” will be held at the 
Eotel Shei:on, Lexington avenue at 49th street, New York, 
on Weduesday evening, February 19. 

These informal dinners are always looked forward to 
by Maine men who attend the annual meetings of the 
American Pulp and Paper Association and the Technical 
Association. 

Reservations for the dinner may be made by notifying 
Arno W. Nickerson, 501 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
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NUMBER THREE OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS PIONEERS IN CHEMICAL HISTORY: 


STR 


HUMPHREY 
DAV Y 


1778-1829 


Apprenticed to a surgeon and 
apothecary at the age of fifteen, 
Davy was appointed to the 
Royal Institution in 1801 at the 
age of twenty-three and was 
knighted eleven years later. His 
health failed, however, while he 
was still at the height of his 
career and he died in 1829 at 
51. Davy is said to have been 
one of the first to use the elec- 
tric current for thorough and 
fundamental chemical investi- 


gation. 


N 1807 fashionable London paid twenty pounds a head to watch Sir 

Humphrey Davy at the Royal Institution perform the miracle of the age— 
to see him produce small quantities of metallic sodium by means of a new-fangled 
electrical apparatus. Davy’s epoch-making discovery and his pioneer work with 
Faraday in experimental electricity marked the beginning of the modern electrolytic 
process for manufacturing caustic soda. Mathieson, pioneer producer of high purity 
caustic soda both by the electrolytic and ammonia-soda processes, has also pioneered 
the distribution of caustic soda in liquid form to large consumers. Mathieson 
Caustic Soda is now supplied to industry from three strategically-located pro- 
ducing points — Saltville, Va. Niagara Falls, N. Y. and Lake Charles, La. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 60 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


SODA ASH . .. CAUSTIC SODA . . . BICARBONATE OF SODA . . . LIQUID CHLORINE . .. BLEACHING POWDER . .. HTH AND HTH-15... 


AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AND AQUA ... PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI) . . . SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE . . . CCH (INDUSTRIAL HYPOCHLORITE) 
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Alkali Recovery by Electrical Precipitation" 


By N. W. Sultzer’ and C. E. Beaver? 


Abstract 


An outline of the principle of stack loss recovery by 
electrical precipitation methods and a description of a few 
applications of Cottrell electrical precipitators to soda and 
sulphate mill recovery units. 


Black liquor contains two items of value to the pulp 
manufacturer, first, the sodium compounds which may be 
recovered and used again thus reducing the amount of 
fresh chemicals required and second, the heat value of the 
organic compounds which may be used for steam genera- 
tion. The black liquor is therefore partially concentrated 
in evaporators and fed to recovery furnaces of which there 
are several types. In these furnaces the carbonaceous and 
combustible materials is burned; releasing heat, which is 
used for evaporating the black liquor for generating steam, 
and reducing the sodium compounds to a solid called 
black ash. 

In this burning operation a considerable amount of 
sodium salts are evolved as dust and fume, carried out of 
the furnaces by the furnace gases and discharged to at- 
mosphere. The amount of such sodium salts evolved 
usually represents a major loss in the recovery operation. 
It is proposed therefore to discuss the question of these 
stack losses in this paper, and to describe how they may 
be recovered from the furnace gases by Cottrell Electrical 
Precipitation Equipment. 


Composition of Sodium Salts Recoverable 


The soda and sulphate processes for the manufacture 
of pulp are somewhat similar, but differ in the composi- 
tion of the cooking liquor. In the soda process, sodium 
carbonate or soda ash is dissolved and causticized forming 
a sodium hydroxide solution which is used as the cooking 
liquor, The sodium salts are recovered from the resulting 
black liquor principally as the carbonate which is again 
reused in preparing the cooking liquor, the deficiency of 
sodium requirements being made up by adding fresh soda 
ash. On the other hand, in the sulphate process, sodium 
sulphate or salt cake is used instead of the soda ash. This 
salt cake is reduced in the smelters, or furnace and the 
resultant “smelt” consisting of sodium salts from the black 
liquor, and salt cake added in the furnace is leached and 
then causticized. The resultant liquor consisting primarily 


* To be 
Pulp and 
17 to 20, 1 


resented at the annual meeting of the Technical Association of the 
7 Industry, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., Feb. 


* Research Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


of a solution of sodium hydroxide and sodium sulphide 
is then used for the cooking operation. 

While the physical characteristics therefore of the 
sodium salts evolved in the two processes are similar, they 
differ somewhat in chemical composition. In the soda 
process the composition of the evolved fume and dust is 
primarily sodium carbonate while in the sulphate process 
it is primarily sodium sulphate. 


Magnitude of Alkali Stack Losses from Recovery Furnaces 


Over the past few years tests have been made at dif- 
ferent pulp mills to determine the quantity of sodium salts 
lost in the stack gases from recovery furnaces. In some 
of these tests measured samples of the gas have been 
drawn through paper or alundum thimbles or other filter- 
ing medium in which the suspended dust and fume were 
collected. In others a portion of the gas has been passed 
through small electrical precipitators in which the sus- 
pended matter has been collected. These tests have been 
made in both soda and sulphate mills, on different type of 
recovery furnaces and with recovery systems operating at 
different capacities. The result of some of these tests are 
listed in the tabulation below: 


Rated ca- NazO loss 


Type of pacity tons pounds per 

Plant Process recovery furnace pulp per day ton of pulp 
1 Sulphate Kiln 6 57 
2 ulphate Kiln 220 68 
3 sulphate Spray 110 69 
4 ulphate Spray 60 85 
5 u phate Kiln 100 20 
6 Sulphate Kiln 125 22 
7 Sulphate Kiln 38 32 
8 ulphate Spray 72 40 

9 a wey $0 

10 oda iln 37% 31 
11 soda Kiln 35 7 
12 soda Kiln 100 30 


The losses in these tests are all shown in terms of Na2O. 
The suspended material however was principally in the 
form of NagCOs (soda plants) or as NagSO, (sulphate 
plants). These tests show also an appreciable variation 
in the amount of the loss at different plants which may be 
explained by differences in type and arrangement of 
equipment, differences in method of operation, etc. In all 
of the above instances the tests were made in the flues 
or stacks on the recovery furnace where the only pro- 
vision made for collecting the dust and fume were settle- 
ment in dust chambers, waste heat boilers, and flues. Re- 
ferring to these tests it will be noted that on the average, 
the loss expressed as NagO was about the same for soda 
and sulphate mills. Furthermore, it will be noted that this 
loss ranged from 20 to 85 pounds NasO per ton of pulp 
produced with an average of approximately 48 pounds 
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of NagO per ton of pulp. This is equivalent to about 110 
pounds of NagSO, per ton for sulphate mills and about 
81 pounds of NagCOs per ton for soda pulp mills. 


Desirability of Recovering Stack Losses 


Assuming that soda ash cost $18 per ton and salt cake 
$15 per ton the recovery of the above losses means a yearly 
saving of $218 and $248 per ton of daily pulp capacity for 
a soda and sulphate mill respectively. On the basis of a 
100-ton mill this means a yearly saving of $21,800 for a 
soda mill and $24,800 for a sulphate mill. It must also 
be considered that by the recovery of the material from 
the stack gases any nuisance occasioned by the discharge 
of the fume and dust to air will be eliminated. In addi- 
tion tangible saving may accrue through less maintenance 
expense, such as painting of the steel work around the 
plant, ete. 


Equipment for Removing Suspended Matter from Gases 


There are of course, various types and arrangements of 
equipment on the market for removing suspended matter 
from gases. Some of these are of the so-called mechanical 
type utilizing bafflirig arrangements or centrifugal force 
such as cyclones to effect a separation. Others, such as 
bag houses or screen collectors utilize the filtration prin- 
ciple, while some are designed upon the principle of 
scrubbing the gas with water to effect a separation. In 
addition there is the Cottrell electrical precipitation equip- 
ment which utilizes an electrical principle for charging and 
subsequent removal of the material. 

Some of these devices for the removal of the sodium 
salts from the furnace gases are not very satisfactory 
because of the gas conditions and/or fume characteristics. 
In the case of the mechanical collectors the suspended 
material, being primarily fume, is too finely divided to be 
effectively removed in this type of equipment. In the case 
of filtration equipment the gas conditions such as tempera- 
ture, moisture content with resultant high dew point, etc., 
necessitate close temperature control. As a result, if the 
temperature gets too high, charring of the filtration 
medium may result with subsequent losses, while on the 
other hand condensation of moisture with subsequent 
corrosion and plugging may occur if the temperature gets 
too low. 

Although scrubbers have been used they have proven 
quite unsatisfactory from a recovery standpoint, due pri- 
marily to the fact that the nature of the material makes 
it very difficult to wet and subsequently remove. As a 
matter of fact, on some installations where scrubbers are 
in use from 35 to 45 pounds of Na2O per ton of pulp 
passes through the scrubber and is subsequently caught in 
Cottrell precipitators. 


The construction and operation of the Cottrell equip- © 


ment is such that variation in the temperature within rea- 
sonable limits has little effect on the continuity of opera- 
tion or efficiency of this equipment. The gases can 
consequently be satisfactorily and effectively cleaned by 
this method. Further discussion in this paper is limited 
to the application of this equipment for the problem under 
consideration. 


Cottrell Equipment for Recovery of Stack Losses 


The Cottrell electrical precipitation equipment has had 
a wide application for cleaning gas and for the collection 
of even the most finely divided particles from the gas 
either wet or dry. No discussion of the theory under- 
lying this method of gas cleaning will be given at this 
time as this has been described in numerous publications. 
Mention will be made however, for future reference in 
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this paper to the fact that a typical installation consists 
of the precipitator, through which the gas passes and in 
which the suspended material, removed from the gas, is 
collected, and the electrical equipment for supplying, from 
the available plant power supply, the high voltage unidi- 
rectional current for energizing the precipitator. Several 
installations of electrical precipitation equipment have been 
made and are now operating in both soda and sulphate 
mills. For various reasons, in some cases because of pref- 
erence of the plant operators, some of these installations 
are arranged to collect the suspended material (sodium 
salts) as a dry powder and others to collect the material 
wet or in solution. In general these installations may be 
grouped under three headings, without reference to re- 
spective advantages, as follows: 


First, where the precipitator handles the gas leaving 
furnaces or waste heat boilers at a temperature of about 
450 deg. F, the black ash is collected dry and is removed 
from the precipitator as a dry powder. 

Second, where the precipitator handles the gas leaving 
a spray iower at a temperature of about 150 to 250 deg. 
F, the suspended material is collected dry but is flushed 
and removed from the precipitator wet or in solution. 


Third, where the precipitator handles the gas leaving 
a scrubbing tower at a temperature of about 225 deg. F, 
the suspended matter is collected on a film of water or 
liquor flowing over the inside surfaces of the pipe col- 
lecting electrodes in the precipitator and is removed from 
the precipitator in solution. 

Installations of the above types are briefly described 
in the following: 

Plant “A”. This is a sulphate mill using the spray type 
of recovery furnace with a total capacity of 240 tons of 
pulp per day. Electrical precipitators. were installed in 
1915 to handle a gas volume of 90,000 c.f.m. at 400 deg. 
F, the precipitators being located after waste heat boilers. 
The sodium salts are collected dry and removed from the 
precipitator as a dry powder. The precipitators collect 
approximately 100 pounds of material, principally as 
NaeSO, per ton of pulp. 

Plant “B”. This is a soda mill using the spray type of 
recovery furnace with a total capacity of 50 to 55 tons of 
pulp per day. Precipitators were originally installed in 
1929 and subsequently extended in 1934. They now han- 
dle a gas volume of 24,000 c.f.m. at 170 deg. F. being 
located after a spray tower in which the gases are cooled 
and conditioned. The material is actually collected dry but 
is flushed from the precipitator as a slurry or in solution. 
The precipitators collect the equivalent of 59 pounds of 
Na.O, principally as NasCOs, per ton of pulp. Tests show 
that the precipitators collect over 90 per cent of the sodium 
salts present in the furnace gases. 

Plant “C”. This is a sulphate mill using two types of 
recovery systems, i.e., a spray type of recovery furnace 
system with a capacity of 80 tons of pulp per day and 
a spray drying system with a capacity of 100 tons of pulp 
per day. For the spray furnace system, the precipitator 
handles a gas volume of about 26,700 c.f.m. at 170 to 
220 deg. F., being located after a scrubber in which the 
temperature of the gases is reduced from about 600 to 
225 deg. F. The precipitator removes, from the gases leav- 
ing the scrubber tower, about 40 pounds of NagO, prin- 
cipally as NagSOx, per ton of pulp. In the spray drying 
system, the precipitator is located after the scrubbing 
tower. Both precipitator installations collect about 95 per 
cent of the sodium salts present in.the gases entering the 
precipitators. In both installations, the suspended material 
when removed from the gas is deposited in a film of liquor 
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flowing over the collecting surfaces in the precipitator and 
is removed from the precipitator as a slurry or in solution. 


Plant “D”. This is a soda mill using a spray type of 
recovery furnace with a capacity of 35 tons of pulp per 
day. The precipitator handles a gas volume of 12,000 
c.f.m. at 170 to 250 deg. F, being located after a scrubber 
tower. The suspended matter, as in the case of Plant C, 
is removed from the gas and deposited in a film of liquor 
flowing over the collecting surfaces and removed from the 
precipitator as a slurry. The precipitator collects about 57 
pounds of NagO, principally as NagCOs, per ton of pulp 
and tests show a collection efficiency of about 97 per cent. 

Plant “E”. This is a sulphate plant using the spray type 
of recovery furnaces with a total capacity of about 150 
tons of pulp per day. Precipitators have just been in- 
stalled to handle a gas volume of 60,000 c.f.m. at about 
500 deg. F, being located after waste heat boiler. Material 
will be collected dry and removed from the precipitator 
as a dry powder. This plant, at the time of writing, has 
not as yet gone into operation. 

The selection as to which of the above methods of col- 
lection, i.e. wet or dry, to be installed in a particular plant, 
rests primarily with the local plant officials. While the 
material can be efficiently collected either wet or dry with 
the Cottrell equipment, such factors as type of process or 
equipment, method of disposal of collected material, etc., 
may all enter into the decision as to the type of recovery 
for a particular plant. It is pointed out however, that 
in general the first cost of the wet type precipitator is 
somewhat less than the dry type for a given mill capacity. 


Composition and Disposal of Material Collected in 
Precipitators 


In general the sodium salts recovered in the precipitator 
in a'soda plant are principally sodium carbonate while in 
a sulphate plant principally sodium sulphate. Tests on the 
solid matérial collected in Plant “C’, which is a sulphate 
mill, showed that the dissolved solids contained approxi- 
mately 8514 per cent NagSO, and 14% per cent Na,O 
calculated as sodium carbonate. When starting with fresh 
water for the overflow system on this installation the solu- 
tion always remained on the alkaline side. 

Since the material in a sulphate plant contains a high 
sodium sulphate content, it must first go through the 
reduction process before it is usable for the cooking liquor. 
In plant “C” above this liquor when it had built up to 25 
to 27 deg. Be., in the precipitator, was sent to the old 
recovery room and mixed with the black liquor fed to 
the furnaces. 


In the soda plant referred to above under plant “B” 
the flushing liquor from the precipitator and the cooling 
or scrubbing liquor from the tower were utilized for the 
make-up water for the liquor end of the process. 


Operating Characteristics of Precipitators 


(A) Power Consumption. The electrical power con- 
sumption for energizing a precipitator installation aver- 
ages about 8 kw. hours per miilion cubic feet of gas 
treated. Assuming an average of approximately 370 c.f.m. 
at 200 deg. F per daily ton of pulp this means about 4 
kw. hours per ton of pulp per day for a precipitator col- 
lecting the material wet, and about the same where the 
ash is collected dry. 

_(B) Pressure Drop. The pressure drop through a pre- 
Cipitator is only about % inch of water, therefore, entail- 
ing little additional power consumption on fan motors. 

(C) Lapor. Very little special labor is required for the 
operation of a precipitator. Practically the only attention 
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required is for occasional inspections, oiling of motor 
bearings, flushing operations, etc. 

(D) MaInTENANCE. Inasmuch as the precipitator is of 
rugged steel construction, maintenance and depreciation 
should be nominal. The only reason for high maintenance 
would be excessive corrosion. 

In soda mills there has been very little evidence of cor- 
rosion of the precipitators. In sulphate plants however, 
where the wet type of precipitator is utilized, provision 
must be made to guard against corrosion if steel construc- 
tion is to be used. 

As noted above the basis upon which the wet precipitator 
for use in the sulphate plant has been designed, is that all 
of the steel parts exposed to the gases or materials should 
be continuously wetted by the alkaline solution. In the 
original design of this type of precipitator however, it 
was found that there were certain isolated spots which 
were not wetted by the alkaline liquor and where material 
accumulated with the result that corrosion occurred at 
these points. The design of the precipitator has conse- 
quently been modified somewhat to avoid any such 
accumulations. 

In the original design of this type precipitator the gases 
entered at inlets on the side of the shell, flowed down 
around the outside of the pipe electrodes and then up 
through them, discharging through the top of the precipi- 
tstor. The modifications in design referred to, include 
gis inlets at the top so that the gases enter a top header 
directly, flow downward through the pipe electrodes, and 
leave at outlets in the bottom header. Sprays are located 
in the top header through which alkaline liquor is sprayed 
and forms the liquid film over the inside of the pipe elec- 
trodes. It is apparent that with these modifications, all 
of the steel will be wetted thus avoiding the accumulation 
of solids with resulting corrosion at isolated spots. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing it will be recognized that real prog- 
ress has been made in applying electrical precipitation to 
the collection of sodium salts from recovery furnace stack 
gases. Results obtained in actual operating installations 
has conclusively demonstrated the efficiency and practica- 
bility of precipitators for this problem. Recoveries actu- 
ally made have corresponded closely to anticipated 
recoveries based on preliminary tests. These recoveries 
are of sufficient magnitude to yield an excellent return 
on the investment. 

In conclusion it should be stated that the success made 
in applying electrical precipitation could not have been 
realized without the the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
pulp mill engineers and executives. Hence, sincere appre- 
ciation is extended to them for their whole-hearted assis- 
tance, support and advice. . 
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International Awarded Reparations 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuinocton, D. C., January 22, 1936—In a case of 
the International Paper Company against the Albany Port 
District Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its decision states that “failure of defendant Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad Corporation to absorb, to the extent 
indicated, switching charges at Albany, N. Y., on ship- 
ments of imported pulpwood from Albany to Corinth, 
N. Y., found to be in violation of tariff provisions. Repara- 
tion awarded.” 
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The Rate of Digestion of Wood in Sodium 
Hydroxide Solutions’ 


W. J. Nolan’ and D. W. McCready? 


Abstract 


Experimental data are reported on the rate of digestion 
of wood in sodium hydroxide solutions. The data were 
obtained under conditions such that the influences of the 
Saparate operating variables on the rate of reaction were 
determined. An empirical method of predicting the rate 
and extent of the pulping reaction is developed from the 
data. This method is checked against the data reported 
by other investigators, and the agreement is fairly close. 


The digestion of wood in sodium hydroxide solutions, 
the soda pulping process, is influenced by the following 
operating variables: 

1. The concentration of the sodium hydroxide solution. 
2. The ratio of sodium hydroxide to wood. 3. The tem- 
perature of digestion. 4. The time of digestion. 

The desired result is a maximum yield of suitable’ pulp 
from the wood. In commercial practice the routine of the 
cooking operation is well established for the batch type 
of process used. Improvements of present processes or 
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developments of new types will result only after consider- 
able experimentation, but a method of predicting the effects 
of changes in the pulping process on the extent of pulping 
would be of valuable assistance in guiding research. 

A precise method of predicting the rate and extent of 
the pulping reaction must evaluate the influences of the 
separate operating variables on the pulping reaction. Most 
of the data reported on the soda pulping process were 
obtained under conditions where both the temperature of 
digestion and the concentration of the sodium hydroxide 
solution varied during the period of digestion, These data 
indicate that the pulping reaction is very rapid at the start 
of the digestion and considerably slower towards the end. 
Evidently, the initial period is a very critical period of the 
process, and it is in this period that the largest changes 
take place in temperature of digestion and concentration 
of the sodium hydroxide solution. 

In order to evaluate separately the influences of the 
operating variables on the rate of digestion of the wood, 
the experimental procedure and apparatus used in this 
investigation were devised so that the concentration of 
the sodium hydroxide solution and the temperature of 
digestion were uniform throughout a cook, and the time of 
digestion was accurately controlled. The effects of diffu- 
sion of the cooking liquor into the wood were minimized 
by using ground wood. The literature on the soda pulping 
process is extensive so the only references reviewed are 
those that contain accurate data on the effects of operating 
variables on the digestion of wood. Most of this data is 
used in the last part of this paper. 


Experimental 
Woop Usep 
The fraction of ground spruce wood, from mill bolts, 
that was retained between 20 and 60 mesh screens was 
used in all cooks. This wood analysed on a dry basis: 


Solubility in hot water.......... 3.3 per cent 
Solubility in 1 per cent NaOH.... 10.6 per cent 
Solubility in 2:1 benzene-alcohol.. 1.4 per cent 
i tc hag hen cacewest + sieenhs 28.7 per cent 
RAED csic saweswenviesavesnes 59.0 per cent 


Lignin was determined by the modified method of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, and cellulose by TAPPI 
method T 201 m. 


APPARATUS 

The complete assembly of the apparatus is shown 
in Fig. 1 and a few parts are shown in detail 
in Fig. 2. The capacity of each digester was one liter and 
six digesters were mounted in the oil bath. The tempera- 
ture of the oil bath was controlled by a thermoregulator 
connected to the thermocouple inserted in the oil bath. 
The temperatures in the liquor and wash water tanks were 
controlled by mercury thermoregulators. All units were 
heated electrically by coils of chromel wire wound around 
the units. The end over end rotation .of the digester as- 
sembly insured uniform temperatu:. and positive agitation. 
PROCEDURE 

The digester oil bath was heated to digestion tempera- 
ture, and the filled liquor and wash water tanks were 
heated about ten degrees higher. When ready for charg- 
ing a digester was placed with the plug valve (3) down. 
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The liquor tank was connected to the bottom union. The TABLE I.—EXPERIMENTAL COOKING DATA 
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The cooking temperature was constant for each 
cook from the time of charging the digester until the cook 
was blown, the cooking time; the concentration of the 
cooking liquor remained practically constant because of 
the large volume of cooking liquor, usually more than 
100 cubic centimeters per gram of wood. The extent of 
pulping is reported as the per cent of the original wood 
dissolved. Lignin is reported as per cent in the pulp ob- 
tained and as per cent of the original lignin that was dis- 
solved. As the pulp samples were small, physical testing 
was impossible. When pulp yields exceeded 55 per cent 
the product retained the shape of the original wood. De- 
fibering of the wood was complete when yields were less 
than 40 to 45 per cent. 


Discussion of the Data 


The data are graphically presented in Figs. 3 and 4, 
as per cent of the original wood dissolved versus time. 
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The rate of digestion is very rapid in the first few minutes 
of the cooking period, and then decreases as the cooking 
process proceeds. However, under drastic cooking con- 
ditions the rate of reaction is rapid to the point of com- 
plete solution of the wood. The rate of reaction is not 
greatly influenced by the concentration of the sodium 
hydroxide solution until cooking temperatures exceed 
140 deg. C. In agreement with the observations of Bray 
(1) and Bray and Curran (2), the rate of pulping approx'- 
mately doubles for each 10 deg. C. rise in cooking tempera- 
ture and for increases in concentration of the sodium hy- 
droxide solution from 10 to 20, 20 to 40 and 40 to 80 
grams of sodium hydroxide per liter. 


Order of Pulping Reaction 


The system wood-sodium hydroxide solution is a hetero- 
genous system as wood contains many components and 
their reactions are complex. As very little is known about 
the laws governing heterogenous reactions, it is obviously 
impossible to apply rigorous laws to this system. Applica- 
tion of the laws of homogenous reactions at best is an 
empirical treatment, even though such laws seem to apply 
to the data. As the wood cannot be definitely separated 
into its components and each component treated separately, 
the reaction must be considered an over-all reaction be- 
tween the whole wood and the sodium hydroxide solution. 
Assuming that the rate of reaction, at constant tempera- 
ture and constant liquor concentration, is a furiction of the 
amount of undigested wood, the rate of reaction is ex- 
pressed as: 


dw Kw" 


d@ Wo Wo 
wood dissolved per unit time 
initial amount of wood 
amount of undissolved wood 
reaction velocity constant 
indicates-the order of reaction and if equal to one 
the reaction is monomolecular, 
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The cooking curves were differentiated graphically, and 
the slopes obtained plotted versus the amount of undis- 
solved wood on log paper. If the pulping reaction was 
of a definite order the lines on this plot would be straight 
and parallel for the different concentrations of sodium 
hydroxide. These conditions are not fulfilled so the pulp- 
ing reaction cannot be considered to have a definite order 
of reaction. 

Empirical Treatment of the Pulping Reaction 


An empirical method of evaluating the rate of diges- 
tion of wood is suggested by the appearance of the cook- 
ing curves. The essential points are: 

1. That an apparent intercept of dissolved wood at 
zero cooking time is indicated. 

2. That the curves tend to approach an asymptote, ex- 
cept in those cases where all the wood is dissolved. 

3. That the curves are similar in shape. 

The indicated intercept cannot be a true intercept, but 
as an appreciable amount of wood is almost instantaneous- 
ly dissolved, the intercept can be assumed. 

The approach of the cooking curves to an asymptote 
suggests the attainment of reaction equilibrium. Of 
course, a true equilibrium cannot be obtained as the re- 
action is not reversible, but in the last stages of the cook- 
ing process the rate of reaction is slow, and the reaction 
may be assumed to be approaching a state of “pseudo- 
equilibrium.” 

Assuming intercept and pseudoequilibrium values of 
wood dissolved, then the wood that is dissolved by the 
relatively slow pulping reaction is the fraction that lies 
between these values. This fraction of the original wood 
is called “reaction wood.” The cooking curves in this 
reaction wood fraction appear similar in shape with re- 
spect to time, that is, if a variation in cooking conditions 
produces a change in the value of any ordinate all the 
other ordinates are charged a proportional amount. This 
suggests that the cooking curves in the reaction wood 
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fraction may be reduced to a single curve that expresses a 
function of time of cooking versus the fraction of reac- 
tion wood dissolved. 

The influences of the two important variables, tempera- 
ture and concentration of the cooking liquor, are evaluated 
by the effect they have on the amount of reaction wood. 
Increases in both the temperature of digestion and the 
concentration of the sodium hydroxide solution increase 
the amount of reaction wood. As a definite fraction of 
reaction wood is removed in a definite cooking time, in- 
creases in the original amount of reaction wood increase 
the amount of wood removed in unit time, and consequent- 
ly the rate of the pulping reaction. 

Empirical evaluation of the pulping reaction involved 
determination of intercept and pseudoequilibrium values, 
and determination of the reduced cooking curve for the 
reaction wood. The methods used were entirely cut and 
dried. It was assumed that the data obtained at 160 deg. 
C. were the most reliable, and that the cooking curve 
obtained with a solution of 40 grams per liter of NaOH, 
was the most satisfactory curve. The ‘intercept of this 
curve is apparently at 20 per cent wood dissolved. A 
pseudoequilibrium value was assumed, for example at 70 
per cent wood dissolved. Then the amount of reaction 
wood Qo, as per cent of the total wood is: 

'Qo = E—I = 70 — 20 = 50 
E = pseudoequilibrium value 
I = intercept value 

At four hours of cooking the total wood dissolved is 
52 per cent. The amount of reaction wood dissolved, 
Q, is: 

Q=>R—I = 52 — 20 = 32 
R = wood dissolved 

The fraction of reaction wood dissolved equals O/Qo— 
0.64. The entire cooking curve was evaluated in this way 
and Q/Qbp plotted versus time of cooking, @. All cooking 
curves were treated in this way, and values adjusted, until 
intercept and pseudoequilibrium values and a Q/Qo versus 
6 curve were obtained, which permitted calculation of 
cooking curves that closely approximated the experimental 
data. It is recognized that many combinations of values 
will serve and several combinations were obtained. The 
values given are those that seem to be the simplest and 
most adaptable. Further work may indicate that a dif- 
ferent set of values would serve better. 

Intercept and pseudoequilibrium values are given in 
Table II. The Q/Qo versus @ values and the pseudoequili- 
brium values are plotted in Fig. 5. 

TABLE II.—INTERCEPT AND PSEUDOEQUILIBRIUM VALUES 
coniiibciars 


Value 
Per cent 
42 


Conc. 
Cooking Liquor 


Cooking 


Intercept 
Temperature 


Value 
Per cent 
18 


It is realized that perhaps the assumption that the inter- 
cept values are not influenced by the concentration of the 
sodium hydroxide solution is oversimplified, and that 
equilibrium values in excess of 100 per cent of the wood 
are remote. But these are merely empirical values which 
when applied with the Q/Qo versus 6 curve give real values 
of the amount of wood dissolved in a definite time. No 
attempt was made to formulate the values as their appli- 
cation is accurate and simple. The Q/Qo versus @ curve 
given follows no definite order of reaction although a 
curve can be obtained which fits most any simple order 
of reaction. 
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Application of the Empirical Method 


Calculation of cooking curves which approximate the 
data obtained is simple, first because the values used were 
derived from these data and second, the temperature of 
cooking and concentration of the sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion were uniform. The empirical method would be critic- 
ally tested, if cooking curves could be calculated that ap- 
proximate data obtained by other investigators, under con- 
ditions where both the temperature of cooking and the 
liquor concentration varied. Data on the consumption of 
sodium hydroxide as a function of wood dissolved are 
required. Considerable data were found in the literature, 
and the data of Bray (1) on spruce and Lewis and Laugh- 
lin (4) on long leaf pine were considered the best. These 
data are given in Fig. 6. Other data plot close to the two 
lines given, the slopes of the lines usually being the same. 
Analyses of the woods used by the investigators whose 
data are used are given in Table III. 


TABLE III—ANALYSES OF WOODS 


a Wells, Grabow, 
— = Staidl, Bray(6) 
~~ o Hy] |= n 
g = ee | a et 43 4 
So £ £e ef 2 23 x 
ev f~-] 5 25 g st 2 ~ e 
3 o-) 
aT sere 2k 
° a) 2s 25 w2 iC} 
ceo & SF 2s 56 os & 2 #¥ 
az nam sewdd << 5 
Solubility in hot water. 3.3 17 3.4 4.6 ‘ 3.5 2.7 48 
Solubility in 1 per cent 
DUPER ccc ccccccccess 10.3 98 14.8 16.1 10.3 24.0 16.9 10.0 10.7 
Solubility in Benzene-Al- 
GENTE ccccccccseccce RA see * i * irr ae ee 
DEA shivsbensensene 28.7 29.5 32.0 27.5 29.4 ... 23.4 29.7 32.8 
CRORES ccc ccesccscese 59.0 62.5 59.5 60.0 57.4 ... 62.1 60.5 59.8 


In making calculations of cooking curves the following 
method is used. The wood dissolved between the begin- 
ning of the cook and the time of reaching maximum tem- 
perature is considered limited to the value of the intercept 
for that temperature, Table IJ. During the period of 
cooking at maximum temperature, the concentration of 
the cooking liquor at a time is determined, the pseudo- 
equilibrium value for this concentration is read from Fig. 
5, the intercept value is subtracted from the pseudoequili- 
brium to obtain the total amount of reaction wood, the 
fraction of reaction wood dissolved at this time is read 
from Fig. 5, the amount of reaction wood dissolved is 
calculated and added to the intercept value to obtain the 
total wood dissolved. It is preferable to integrate over 
small units of time and sum the values rather than make 
a single overall integration. 

Application to Data of Bray (1) and Lewis, Laughlin (4) 


These investigators use identical procedures. Bray used 
ground spruce and Lewis and Laughlin ground long leaf 
pine. The wood was placed with the cooking liquor in a 
small autoclave, which was heated to cooking temperature 
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Calculated curves and data of Bray, Lewis and Laughlin. 


within half an hour. Initial concentrations of the cooking 
liquors were 20 grams per liter and the chemical charges 
were 0.20 grams per gram of wood. The variables studied 
were temperature and time of digestion. The data ob- 
tained are plotted as data points in Fig. 7, as per cent 
wood dissolved versus time, and the calculated cooking 
curves are plotted as solid lines. A sample calculation for 
the 160 deg. C. cooks is tabulated in Table IV. The cal- 
culated cooking curves closely approximate the data of the 
160 and 180 deg. C. cooks, but there is little agreement at 
140 deg. C. The agreement at 140 deg. C. would be 
close if the pseudoequilibrium values were 10 per cent 
less, or intercept value 5 per cent larger. 


TABLE IV.—CALCULATION OF COOKING CURVES FOR 160 DE- 
GREES C. she wk ss ge WITH DATA OF BRAY 


D LEWIS, LAUGHLIN 


Time (hr.) Solution Conc. Wood 

g. NaOH/L. Q Q Dis- 

toni ast cn cs ino 

ta emp. Bray ve. +/ 

os 00 68S 6117 fos 4s cole OS OM AO TTA 
215.8 

10 05 85 98 91 47 20 27 «21 25.8 
16 4.2 

20 1S 7.7 96 86 46 20 26 «37 30.0 
A744 

40 35 66 91 7.8 45 20 25 .54 , 
as 3. 

80 75 54 69 61 44 20 24 69 38.1 


E is read from Fig. 5 
I is obtained from Fable Il 
Q/Qo is read from Fig. 5 


Application to Data of Bray and Curran (2) 


The procedure used by these investigators was the same 
as used by Bray (1). The wood used was ground loblolly 
pine. The temperature of digestion was 170 deg. C. in 
all cooks. The variable studied was the concentration of 
the cooking liquor and consequent chemical-wood ratio. 
The data reported are plotted as data points in Fig. 8, 
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and the calculated cooking curves as solid lines. The cal- 
culated cooking curves parallel the experimental curves at 
values averaging 11 per cent, lower wood dissolved. It is 
evident that if the intercept and pseudoequilibrium values 
were 10 per cent larger the agreement would be close. 
This indicates that a larger fraction of loblolly pine is 
instantaneously removed than is the case with spruce. 
That a larger fraction of loblolly pine is easily dissolved 
is indicated by the 1 per cent NaOH solubility data in 
Table III. This comparison indicates that the con- 
centration of sodium hydroxide affects the intercept values. 
It is doubtful if the difference in experimental and cal- 
culated results can be attributed to differences in the 
chemical-wood ratio, as the calculated values show the 
effects produced by changing this ratio. 


Application to Data of Bray, Martin and Carpenter (3) 


These investigators cooked white pine chips in small 
autoclaves under conditions similar to those found in com- 
mercial practice. Only initial and final data are reported. 
The cooking conditions, reported wood dissolved, calcu- 
lated wood dissolved and tabulated calculations are given 
in Table V. The calculated results at 170 deg. C. check 
the reported results with surprising accuracy considering 
the difference in woods, cooking conditions, and the over- 
all type of calculation used. The calculated results at 150 
and 160 deg. C. are 6.0 per cent lower than the experi- 
mental. In some instances the calculated results seem to 
show the effects of changing cooking conditions with 
greater accuracy than the experimental results. The con- 
centrations at 1.5 hours cooking time were calculated from 
data in Fig. 6, I=23 so 10 grams NaOH were consumed 
in 1.5 hours. 
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Application to Data of Wells, Grabow, 
Staidl and Bray (6) 


These investigators reported data on the pulping of 
various woods in a semicommercial digester of 100 pounds 
of wood capacity. Cooking conditions were: Charge, 100 
pounds of dry wood; sodium hydroxide-wood ratio, 0.20; 
initial concentration of cooking solution, 96 grams NaOH 
per liter; time to maximum temperature, approximately 
one hour; maximum temperature, 170 deg. C. The woods 
cooked were jack pine, loblolly pine and aspen. The data 
reported are plotted as data points in Fig. 9, and the calcu- 
lated cooking curves are plotted as solid lines. The cal- 
culated cooking curve for loblolly pine closely approxi- 
mates the data for this wood. The calculated cooking 
curve for jack pine is a small increment less than the ex- 
perimental curve during the first two hours of cooking, 
and then appears to predict proper results with greater 
accuracy than the experimental data. The aspen data is 
discussed later. The calculations of the loblolly curve are 
tabulated in Table VI. 


Time, min. Conc. 
— An Cooking Q 
At Liquor Qo A Woo 
Total Temp. g. Na , whe se E (I = 23) Qo Dissolved 
60 0 37.4 94 71 as 23 
90 30 28.0 82 59 as 36 
135 60 20.3 72 49 41.4 
0.13 
180 120 14.9 66 43 ase 47.4 
315 240 16.0 67 44 53.5 
0.045 
360 300 10.2 60 37 55.7 
0.04 
420 360 9.2 59 36 57.1 


Time Lb. NaOH Conc. of 
at Max Max. er Ib. Solution E 
Time, hr. Temp. Temp. Wood g. NaOH/L. Per cent 

0 17 25 85.0 

0 51.0 111 

2.5 24.4 79 
170 30 85.0 

0 56.5 118 

2.5 32.0 87 
170 35 85.0 

0 60.5 122 

2.5 37.4 94 
170 35 85.0 

0 60.5 122 

3 35.9 92 
170 30 85.0 

0 56.5 118 

3 30.3 85 
170 25 85.0 

0 51.0 111 

3.5 25.5 79 
170 30 70.0 

0 33.3 89 

3 29.4 84 
170 93 85.0 

0 60.5 122 

3 37.4 94 
170 35 100.0 

0 71.5 136 

3 41.7 99 
160 35 70.0 

0 50.0 84 

3 36.2 72 
150 35 70.0 

0 50.0 68 

3 4.2 62 


Application to Data on the Cooking of Aspen 


Mitchell, Potter and Ross (5) have reported data on 
the cooking of aspen, under conditions very similar to 


TABLE V.—COMPARISON OF DATA OF BRAY, MARTIN AND CARPENTER WITH CALCULATED RESULTS 


Q Total Data 

as = : 2 Dissolved Dissolved Reported Difference 

Per cont Qo Percent Percent Per cent Per cent 
72 0.47 33.8 56.8 56.7 + 0.1 
79 0.47 37.2 60.2 56.4 + 38 
85 0.47 40.0 63.0 62.9 + 0.1 
84 0.50 42.0 65.0 64.0 + 1.0 
78 0.50 39.0 62.0 62.3 — 0.3 
67 0.535 35.8 58.8 60.5 — 1.7 
64 0.5 32.0 57.0 60.8 — 3.8 
85 0.5 42.5 65.5 62.3 + 3.2 
95 0.5 ° 47.5 70.5 68.6 

(I = 20) a Haas 
58 0.5 29.0 49.0 54.9 — 5.9 

(I = 20) 
45 0.5 22.5 42.5 48.5 — 6.0 
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those used in this investigation. Large chemical-wood 
ratios were used to minimize changes in concentration of 
the cooking liquor. The experimental data reported are 
plotted in Fig. 10, as data points and the calculated curves 
as solid lines. The calculated cooking curves parallel the 
experimental data at an increment of 8 to 10 per cent less 
wood dissolved. If intercept and pseudoequilibrium val- 
ues were 10 per cent larger the agreement between cal- 
culated and experimental values would be close. That 
these values should be higher is indicated in the analyses 


of the aspen wood, Table III, as the solubility in 1 per cent - 


sodium hydroxide is 23 per cent, or 13 per cent greater 
than the spruce wood used in this investigation. 

The calculated cooking curve for the semicommercial 
cooks of aspen does not check the reported data, Fig. 9. 
The calculated curve lies an increment of 6 to 10 per cent 
wood dissolved above the indicated experimental curve. 
This result is the opposite of the one reported above. The 
data on chemical consumption during the semicommercial 
cooks indicate that a smaller increment of aspen wood 
is dissolved for a given consumption of sodium hydroxide 
than is the case with spruce wood. The calculated curve 
is based on an unknown caustic consumed-wood dissolved 
ratio, but one which must approximate the data reported 
in Fig. 7. If this ratio increases, as is evidently the case 
with aspen wood, the actual curves will fall below the 
calculated curves. 


Lignin Removal During Soda Pulping 


The lignin data reported in Table I are plotted in Fig. 
11; as per cent of the original lignin dissolved versus the 
per cent of original wood dissolved. A similar relation- 
ship has been reported by others. 

The evident close relationship shown by the plot is 
striking considering the fact, that the pulps analysed were 
obtained from cooks in which cooking conditions varied 
between wide extremes. 

Conclusion 

The influences of the separate operating variables on 
the rate of digestion of wood in sodium hydroxide solu- 
tions are evaluated. 

An empirical method of predicting cooking curves for 
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the soda process is suggested and applied to the data re- 
ported by other investigators. ~ 

The calculated cooking curves in several instances close- 
lv approximate the experimental curves and in all instances 
the calculated curves show quantitatively the influences 
of the operating variables on the pulping reaction. 

Where the calculated curves do not check the experi- 
mental ones the discrepancy can be traced to differences 
in the woods that are compared. 

The values used in the empirical method are flexible and 
later research may prove that a set of values different than 
those reported here will work with greater accuracy. 
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LakeStates TAPPI Discusses Titanium Pigment 


The Lake States Section of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry met for its regular dinner 
meeting on Tuesday, January 14, 1936, at the Conway 
Hotel in Appleton, Wis. After a brief business session, 
Sidney Wells introduced the speaker of the evening, 
William R. Willets of the Paper Development Laboratory, 
Titanium Pigment Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
delivered an excellent review on “Titanium Pigments in 
Paper Making.” 

Mr. Willets reviewed some of the more important devel- 
opments with titanium pigments with the view in mind of 
summarizing what has already been published in the litera- 
ture and also pointing out those places in the industry 
where titanium pigments are regularly being employed. 
As far as the pigment itself is concerned, its most impor- 
tant course is ilmenite ore (theoretically an iron titanate). 
Several tabulations were presented to show the more im- 
portant properties of titanium and how it could be used 
to advantage. 


As a conclusion it was pointed out that, in general, each 
individual case concerning fillers presents its own specific 
problem, and it is manifestly impossible in a paper of this 
kind to go into any great detail on any one question, but 
a lengthy discussion followed in regard to the use of 
titanium. 3 

Those in Attendance 


Those who attended were: 

Wm. J. Plank, Jos. J. Plank and Company, Appleton, 
Wis.; J. Wallace de Vos, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis.; F. Kreiling, Institute of Paper Chemistry ; 
H. T. Holbrook, Wadhams Oil Company, Milwaukee; 
Peter Jones, superintendent, Patten Paper Company, Ap- 
pleton, Wis.; Bernard Benson, Williams-Gray Company, 
Chicago; John J. Nylund, General Dyestuff Corporation, 
Chicago. 

Walter C. Christensen, Hoberg Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wis.; Erwin J. Vickman, Hoberg Paper 
and Fibre Company; D. H. Beisel, Wadhams Oil Com- 
pany; Gerald Johnston, Institute of Paper Chemistry; 
George L. Clarke, Institute of Paper Chemistry; Robert 
D. Rusch, Kimberly-Clark Corporation; James A. Rush, 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, Stevens 
Point, Wis.; Charley L. Wagner, Marathon Paper Mills, 
Rothschild, Wis.; M. C. Dickoff, Continental Paper and 
Bag Corporation, Marinette, Wis.; George J. Brobender, 
Marathon Paper Mills Company; O. May, May Brothers 
Company, Green Bay, Wis. 

Ray N. Hollands, Marathon Paper Mills Company ; 
Menasha, Wis.; A. T. Gardner, Combined Locks Paper 
Company, Appleton, Wis.; E. R. MacLaren, Albany Felt 
Company, Albany, N. Y.; R. S. Watson, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Howard K. 
Sheldon, Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company; R. D. Mc- 
Carron, Wisconsin River Paper and Pulp Company, 
Stevens Point, Wis.; John P. Weidner, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry; Dr. Ronald L. Youngson, Marathon Paper 
Mills Company, Menasha, Wis.; N. H. Foley, Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, Menasha, Wis. 

Narvey Cooper, Marathon Paper Mills Company, Roth- 
schild, Wis.; E. W. Rasmusson, Continental Paper and 
Bag Corporation, Marinette; David C. Lenz, Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, Menasha; E. A. Gritzmacher, 
Marathon Paper Mills Company ; Harvey J. Adrian, Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper Company, Stevens 
Point, Wis.; A. H. Shuerer, Appleton Woolen Mills; S. 


W. Murphy, Appleton, Wis.; G. A. Baker, Duriron Com- 
pany, Chicago; E. W. Erickson, Titanium Pigment Com- 
pany, Chicago; Earl R. Williams, Neenah Paper Com- 
pany; J. R. Fanselow, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Nee- 
nah, Wis.; J. A. Van den Akker, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry. 

Myr! N. Davis, Kimberly-Clark Corporation; I. R. Val- 
entine, Jr., Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. ; 
A. G. Wakeman, Fox River Paper Company; R. W. Had- 
dock, Escanaba Paper Company, Escanaba, Mich.; M. A. 
Youtz, Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis.; R. L. 
Welch, State Board of Vocational Education, Madison, 
Wis.; John Graff, Institute of Paper Chemistry; P. A. 
Paulson, Appleton, Wis.; Philip Nolan, S. I. Aronowky, 
and Earl F. Anderton, Institute of Paper Chemistry; F. 
W. Johnson, Rhinelander Paper Company, Rhinelander, 
Wis. 

W. F. Holzer, Rhinelander Paper Company; Clement 
Steidl, Appleton Coated Paper Company ; L. A. Carpenter, 
Bergstrom Paper Company; A. R. Ellis, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Appleton; L. B. Penhallow, Wadhams. Oil 
Company, Appleton; N. L. Malcove, Continental Paper 
and Bag Corporation, Marinette, Wis.; N. A. Kjelson, 
Linton Simerl, and A. W. Neubauer, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry. 

William R. Willets, Titanium Pigment Company; Wm. 
Hoskins, Jr., Ditto, Inc., Chicago; Herb Heilig, Director 
of Vocational Education, Appleton ; Edward H. Voigtman, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis.; Ward Harri- 
son, Institute of Paper Chemistry; A. J. Hutchinson, 
Standard Oil Company, Green Bay; B. Cowan, Standard 
Oil Company, Appleton; A. E. Bachmann, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah; M.. J. Taylor, Northern 
Chemical Company, Green Bay, Wis.; R. J. Zaumeyer, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah; Lyman Beeman, 
Combined Locks Paper Company; R. J..LeRoux, Apple- 
ton, Wis.; Art Duggan, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; Don 
Purdy, Tuttle Press Company, Appleton and R. A. 


Schmid, Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 


M. H. Waterbury Dead 


M. H. Waterbury, of H. Waterbury & Sons Company, 
Oriskany, N. Y., died suddenly at his home on Saturday, 
January 11. Upon his arrival from the plant for dinner, 
Mr. Waterbury was taken suddenly ill. It was first believed 
to be indigestion, but later diagnosed as thrombosis or 
blood clot. 

Mr. Waterbury was born at Rensselaerville, N. Y., 
September 23, 1875. His lifetime work was at H. Water- 
bury & Sons Company, felt manufacturers, for the past 
thirty years in the capacity of treasurer. 

His death was keenly felt by the community, he having 
taken a very active part in its affairs, being mayor of the 
village for the past fifteen years. 

He leaves a widow, two daughters and one son and four 
grandchildren. His son, Mark H. Waterbury, Jr., is con- 
nected with the above firm in the capacity of assistant 
superintendent. 

Besides his immediate family, Mr. Waterbury. is sur- 
vived by two brothers, J. E. Waterbury, president of H. 
Waterbury & Sons Company; C. H. Waterbury, vice- 
president, and two sisters, Mrs. Amy W. Safford, of South 
Dartmouth, Mass., and Mrs. Nicholas A. Walbran, of 
Oriskany. The funeral was held from his late residence 
at Oriskany, N. Y. 
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CIGARETTE PAPER 
Max - Spiegel & Son, Pr. Adams, Genoa, 22 bls. 
Watt Paper 
W.-H. S. Lloyd & Co.; American Farmer, London, 7 
cs., 20 bls. ; F. J. Emmerich, Laconia, Liverpool, 3 bls. ; 
F. J: Emmerich, Deutschland, Hamburg, 1 cs., 12 bls.; 
Globe’ Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 4 rolls. 
WALL Boar 
, Fordefjord, Sundsvall, 96 bdls. 
Paper HancIncs 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 1 truss. 
NEWSPRINT 
Wilkinson Bros., Inc., City of Fairbury, Kotka, 81 rolls; 
Jay Madden Corp., Hallaren, Kotka, 280 rolls; H. Reeve 
Anget & Co., Inc., Hallaren, Kotka, 165 rolls; Lunham 
& ‘Reeve, Inc., Hallaren, Kotka, 332 rolls; Gilman Paper 
Co:; Svaneholm, Hallstavik, 663 rolls; National Pulp & 
Paper: Co., Inc., Nordvard, Sundsvall, 265 rolls; S. B. 
Behrens & Co., Nordvard, Sundsvall, 176 bls., 58 rolls; 
Jay Madden Corp., Scanstates, Kotka, 656 rolls ; Lunham 
& Reeve, Inc., Scanstates, Kotka, 330 rolls; Jay Madden 
Cotp., Columbus, Bremen, 301 rolls; Perkins Goodwin & 
Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 401 rolls ; N. Y. Evening 
Journal, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 304 rolls; N. Y. Trib- 
une, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 1,463 rolls; World-Tele- 
gram, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 597 rolls; Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 80 rolls ; West- 
chester Newspapers, Inc., Standard Star, Liverpool, N. S., 
50. rolls; Clinton Paper Corp., Standard Star, Liverpool, 
N. S., 335 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
Rich Art Color Co., Cypria, Marseilles, 2 cs.; H. Reeve 
Angel & Co., Inc., American Farmer, London, Les: Jay 
Madden Corp., Scanstates, Kotka, 143 rolls; Steiner Paper 
Corp., Columbus, Bremen, 5 cs.; International F’d’g Co., 
E. Francqui, Antwerp, 5 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
M. M. Cohen, Svaneholm, Rauma, 195 rolls, 56 bls.; 
Jay Madden Corp., Svaneholm, Rauma, 301 rolls; 
Svaneholm, Rauma, 1,335 rolls ; Favor Ruhl & 'Co., Pr. 
Adams, Genoa, 6 cs.; Japan Paper Co., Ilsenstein, ‘Ant- 
werp, 2 c : Arkell Safety Bag Co., Tisenstein, Antwerp, 
4 rolls. 


DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Farmer, London, 

6 cs. 

FILTER PAPER 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Farmer, London, 
8 cs.; , Deutschland, Hamburg, 4 cs.; C. Schleicher 
& Schull Co., Inc., Deutschland, Hamburg, 2 cs.; H. 
Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Deutschland, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


SuRFACE COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
METAL CoaTED PAPER 
K. Pauli Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 47 cs. 
CoLorED PAPER 
International F’d’g Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 2 cs 
Basic PAPER 
Dingelstedt & Co., Columbus, Bremen, 10 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., American Importer, Liverpool, 
10 cs. (duplex). 
DECALCOMANIAS 
Sellers Transportation Co., Columbus, Bremen, 5 cs.; 
Sellers Transportation Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 7 cs.; 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 2cs. 
TRANSFER PICTURES 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Columbus, Bremen, 17 cs. 
TissuE PAPER 
W. J. Byrnes, American Farmer, London, 1 cs. ; ———, 
Laconia, Liverpool, 2 cs.; J. E. Bernard & Co., ‘Laconia, 
Liverpool, 1 bl. 
STENCIL PAPER 
American Express Co., American Farmer, London, | cs. 
Woop Putp PAPER 
A. Giese & Son, Bilderdyk, Rotterdom, 5 bls. 
Paper BoarpD 
International F’d’g Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 8 cs. 
Carp Boarp 
E. Dietzgen’& Co., Aurania, London, 1 cs.; 
Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 75 bls. 
Paste Boarp 
——., Columbus, Bremen, 53 cs. 
Paper TUBES 
, Deutschland, Hamburg, 60 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Japan Paper Co., Niel Maersk, Kobe, 36 cs.; Iwai & 
Co., Tokai Maru, Kobe, 3 cs. ; , Tokai Maru, Kobe, 
15 cs.; Keller Dorian Paper Co., Pr. Adams, Marseilles, 
4 cs.; Almo Trading & Importing Co., Lafayette, Havre, 
30 pkgs.; Champagne Paper Corp., Lafayette, Havre, 8 
ca.3 , Deutschland, Hamburg, 6 cs. ; Keuffel & Esser 
Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, a2 8.3 Jay Madden Corp., 
Deutschland, Hamburg, 37 bls., 1 cs. 

RaGs, BAGGING, ETC. 

M. Snedeker Corp., American Importer, Belfast, 266 
bls. paper stock ; Loumar Textile By-Products Co., City of 
Fairbury, Gdynia, 72 bis. bagging; O’Brien Padawer Co. 
Niel Maersk, Shanghai, 100 bls. cotton waste; O’Brien 
Padawer Co., Niel Maersk, Kobe, 175 bls. cotton waste; 
Chase National Bank, Niel Maersk, Kobe, 1,000 bls. bag- 
ging; W. A. Ballinger, Niel Maersk, Kobe, 70 bls. rags _ 
General Wiping Rag Co., Niel Maersk, Kobe, 110 | 
rags; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Niel Maersk, —, 300! . 
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‘81 bls. bagging; 


bagging; O. Smith & Sons, Niel Maersk, Shanghai, 100 
bls. cotton waste; W. Steck & Co., Bilderdyk, Rotterdam, 
59 bls. paper stock ; Chemical Bank Trust Co., Black Con- 
dor, Rotterdam, 35 bls. bagging; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
Cypria, , 270 bls. rags; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., 
Cypria, Barcelona, 102 bls. rags, 83 bls. tares; Bank of 
N. Y. Trust Co., Cypria, Barcelona, 88 bls. old cottons, 
, Cypria, Barcelona, 37 bls. cotton 
waste; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Cypria, Valencia, 105 
bls. rags, 143 bls. jutewaste; O’Brien Padawer Co., Tokai 
Maru, Shanghai, 98 bls. cotton waste; , Tokai 
Maru, Osaka, 560 bls. cotton waste; S. Birkenstein & Son, 
Navemar, Barcelona, 158 bls. rags; Darmstadt Scott & 
Courtney, Navemar, Barcelona, 131 bls. bagging; J. F. 
Keene, Navemar, Barcelona, 112 bls. bagging, 165 bls. 
rags; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Navemar, , 159 bls. bag- 
ging; Mitsui & Co., Ltd., Uyo Maru, Nagoya, 683 bls. 
rags; Chase National Bank, Black Tern, Antwerp, 149 
bls. bagging, Loumar Textile By-Products Co., Black Tern, 
Antwerp, 99 bls. jute waste; D. M. Hicks, Inc., Black 
Tern, Antwerp, 42 bls. flax waste; D. M. Hicks, Inc., 
Black Tern, Antwerp, 7 bls. cotton waste; Irving Trust 
Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 51 bls. bagging; E. J. Keller 
Co., Inc., Black Tern, , 288 bls. bagging; Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., Lehigh, Liverpool, 115 bls. jute 
waste ; , Laconia, Liverpool, 131 bls. rags ; ——-——, 
Aurania, London, 11 bls. rags; , Pr. Adams, Bom- 
bay, 797 bls. cotton waste; , Pr. Adams, Bombay, 
106 bls. bagging; Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Executive, 
Barcelona, 76 bls. dark cottons ; ——-—, Executive, Barce- 
lona, 52 bls. cotton waste, 250 bls. bagging, 57 bls. rags; 
Banco Com’! Italiane Trust Co., Executive, Barcelona, 52 
bls. bagging; Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Executive, Barce- 
lona, 72 bls. dark cottons; —-——, Executive, Barcelona, 
67 bls. picker waste; Castle & Overton, Inc., Uruguayo, 
Buenos Ayres, 107 dark cottons; Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Uruguayo, Buenos Ayres, 28 bls. new cuttings, 45 bls. 
bagging ; Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Columbus, Bremen, 
74 bls. flax waste; Royal Manfg. Co., Ilsenstein, Antwerp, 
50 bls. cotton waste; Banco Com’! Italiane Trust Co., 
Deutschland, Hamburg, 93 bls. rags ; , Deutschland, 
Hamburg, 78 bls. cotton waste. 


GLuE STOCK, ETC. 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Navemar, Genoa, 158 bls. 
glue stock; , Clara, Trieste, 70 bags bone glue; 
, Columbus, Bremen, 200 bags hide glue; - 
Columbus, Bremen, 263 bags leather glue. 

Op Rope 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Cypria, —, 98 coils; Manu- 

facturers Trust Co., American Farmer, London, 68 coils. 
Cuina CLay 
————., Lancastria Liverpool, 10 casks. 


CASEIN 

Swift & Co., American Legion, Buenos Ayres, 339 bags; 
——, Lundby, Buenos Avres, 667 bags, 40,020 kilos; 
—_——, Lafayette, Havre, 1,000 bags; —, American 
Farmer, London, 250 bags. 

Woop Putp 

Lagerloef Trading Co., City of Fairbury, Wiborg, 1,270 
bls. mechanical pulp, 254 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., 
Hallaren, Helsingfors, 3,237 bls. sulphite ; Lagerloef Trad- 
ine Co., Hallaren, Viipuri, 1,135 bls. sulphate; Lagerloef 
Trading Co., Hallaren, Viipuri, 265 bls. sulphite; Castle & 
Overton, Inc., Hallaren, Viipuri, 1,419 bls. wood pulp; 
Laverloef Trading Co., Hallaren, Rauma, 2,530 bls. sul- 
phiie; Lagerloef Trading Co., Hallaren, Rauma, 1,073 
bls. sulphate; Lagerloef Trading Co., Hallaren, Rauma, 
260 bls. mechanical pulp; Castle & Overton, Inc., Black 
Condor, Rotterdam, 150 bls. wood pulp, 30 tons; Price & 
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Pierce, Ltd., Svaneholm, Stockholm, 150 bls. sulphite ; 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Svaneholm, Stockholm, 750 bls. 
sulphite ; Lagerloef Trading Co., Svaneholm, Viipuri, 612 
bls. sulphite ; Lagerloef Trading Co., Svaneholm, Rauma, 
1,110 bls. sulphite; Lagerloef Trading Co., Svaneholm, 
Rauma, 260 bls. mechanical pulp; Castle & Overton, Inc., 


Vetndam, Rotterdam, 615 bls. wood pulp; , Nor- 
mandiet, Norrsundet, 2,625 bls. sulphate, 601 tons; 1 
Normandiet, Iggesund, 500 bls. sulphate ; , Nor- 
mandiet, Iggesund, 750 bls. sulphite; , Nordvard, 


Stugsund, 3,384 bls. sulphite, 675 tons; Johaneson Wales 
& Sparre, Inc., Nordvard, Sundsvall, 2,744 bls. sulphite, 
499 tons; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Nordvard, 
Sundsvall, 125 bls. chemical pulp, 25 tons; Mead Sales 
Co., Inc., Nordvard, Sundsvall, 500 bls. sulphite, 100 tons; 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Nordvard, , 1,025 bls. wood 
pulp, 175 tons; Atterbury Bros., Inc., Nordvard, Sunds- 
vall, 600 bls. mechanical, 100 tons; , Nordvard, 
Stugsund, 3,875 bls. sulphite, 775 tons; ——-—, Nord- 
vard, Hernosand, 3,450 bls. sulphite, 575 tons; ’ 
Nordvard, Hernosand, 300 bls. sulphate, 50 tons; Brown 
Bros. Harriman & Co., Nordvard, Hernosand, 2,864 bls. 
sulphate, 427 tons; Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., Nord- 
vard, Hernosand, 4,700 bls. sulphate, 771 tons; Lagerloef 
Trading Co., Scanstates, Kotka, 153 bls. sulphate, 25 tons; 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanstates, Kotka, 2,227 bls. sul- 
phite, 422 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanstates, Wi- 
borg, 3,781 bls. sulphite, 733 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., 
Scanstates, Wiborg, 1,215 bls. wood pulp, 222 tons; New 
Haven Pulp & Board Co., L. A. Barnes, Bridgewater, 
N. S., 5,550 bls. ground wood pulp; New Haven Pulp & 
Board Co., L. A. Barnes,. Bridgewater, N. S., 214 half 
bales ground pulp; Castle & Overton, Inc., Deutschland, 
Hamburg, 1,405 bls. wood pulp, 281 tons; Bulkley Dun- 
ton & Co., Hansa, , 324 bls. wood pulp; Gottesman 
& Co., Inc., Fordefjord, Gothenburg, 3,600 bls. sulphate ; 
Stora Kopparberg Corp., Fordefjord, Skutskar, 756 bls. 
dry pulp; Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Fordefjord, Gefle, 
500 bls. sulphite; Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Fordefjord, 
Gefle, 1,000 bls. sulphate ; , Fordefjord, Gefle, 1,750 
bls. sulphite; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Fordefjord, Sunds- 
vall, 900 bls. sulphite ; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Fordefjord, 
Sundsvall, 4,050 bls. sulphate; Price & Pierce, Ltd:, For- 
defjord, Hernosand, 6,000 bls. sulphate; Price & Pierce, 
Ltd., Fordefjord, Hernosand, 3,150 bls. sulphite; 
Fordefjord, Ornskoldsvik, 1,377 bls. dry chemical pulp. 


Woop Putr Boarps 
Jay Madden Corp., City of Fairbury, Wiborg, 69 bls., 
10 tons; Jay Madden Corp., City of Fairbury, Kotka, 87 
rolls, 33 tons; Jay Madden Corp., Hallaren, Viipuri, 95 
rolls; Jay Madden Corp., Svaneholm, Viipuri, 325 bls.. 
—& bls.; Jay Madden Corp., Scanstates, Wiborg, 163 bls., 
23 tons. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK Enprinc January 18, 1936 
Halifax Power & Pulp Co., Elie, Sheetharbor, N. S., 
11,210 bls. ground pulp, 2,504 tons. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc January 18, 1936 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Niel Maersk, , 250 bls. 
rags; New England Waste Co., Niel Maersk, Kobe, 75 bls. 
cotton waste; Union Trading Co., Niel Maersk, Kobe, 334 
bls. rags ; , Black Condor, Rotterdam, 62 rolls straw 
boards; Mead Sales Co., Inc., Black Condor, Rotterdam, 
25 bls. straw pulp, 5 tons; American Express Co., Black 
Condor, Rotterdam, 64 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Black Condor, Rotterdam, 150 bls. wood pulp, 30 tons; 
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, Tokai Maru, Osaka, 50 bls. picker waste ; — 

Tokai Maru, Osaka, 125 bls. cotton waste; G. F. Malcolm, 
Inc., Laconia, Liverpool, 36 cs. tissue paper ; Pr: 
Adams, Alexandria, 75 bls. rags; Atkinson Haserick & 
Co., Pr. Adams, Genoa, 16 cs. paper; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
Pr. Adams, , 86 bls. rags; Bulkley Dunton & Co., 
Olga, Siemers, ——-—, 4,200 bls. wood pulp; Bulkley 
Dunton & Co., Fordefjord, , 500 bls. wood pulp; 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Fordefjord, Sweden, 3,143 bls. 
wood pulp. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc January 18, 1936 

———., Nordvard, Hernosand, 4,230 bls. sulphate, 705 
tons; —, Nordvard, Hernosand, 900 bls. sulphite, 150 
tons; J. Andersen & Co., Nordvard, Sundsvall, 120 bls. 
sulphate, 20 tons; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Nord- 
vard, Sundsvall, 4,800 bls. sulphite, 800 tons ; Bulkley Dun- 
ton & Co., Nordvard, , 2,500 bls. chemical pulp, 500 
tons; , Nordvard, Stugsund, 491 bls. sulphite, 100 
tons; Gottesman & Co., Inc., Greisheim, Sweden, 11,825 
bls. wood pulp; Gottesman & Co., Inc., Dagrum, Sweden, 
2,670 bls. wood pulp. 


NEW HAVEN IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc January 18, 1936 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co., L. A. Barnes, Bridge- 
water, N. S., 3,757 bls. ground wood; New Haven Pulp 
& Board Co., L. A. Barnes, Bridgewater, N. S., 212 half 
bales ground wood. 


NEW LONDON IMPORTS 
WEEK Enprnc January 18, 1936 

Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., Nordvard, Hernosand, 
1,152 bls. sulphate, 192 tons; Brown Bros. Harriman & 
Co., Nordvard, Hernosand, 900 bls. sulphite, 150 tons; 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Nordvard, , 375 bls. wood 
pulp, 75 tons; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Nordvard, 
Sundsvall, 1,500 bls. sulphite, 300 tons; Johaneson Wales 
& Sparre, Inc., Nordvard, Sundsvall, 570 bls. sulphate 
knotter pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc January 18, 1936 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Svaneholm, Viipuri, 2,540 bls. 
sulphite; Castle & Overton, Inc., Svaneholm, Viipuri, 
2106 bls. wood pulp; Philadelphia Inquirer, Svaneholm, 
Hallstavik, 537 rolls newsprint; Lagerloef Trading Co., 
Svaneholm, Rauma, 1,900 bls. sulphite ; Lagerloef Trading 
Co., Svaneholm, Rauma, 130 bls. mechanical pulp; Lager- 
loef Trading Co., City of Fairbury, Helsingfors, 130 bls. 
mechanical pulp, 26 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., City of 
Fairbury, Wiborg, 2,032 bls. sulphite, 395 tons; J. W. 
Hampton Jr. Co., City of Fairbury, Kotka, 303 rolls, 82 
bls. newsprint ; Wilkinson Bros., Inc., City of Fairbury, 
Kotka, 49 rolls newsprint; Tampa Paper Co., City of 
Fairbury, Kotka, 15 rolls, 35 bls. newsprint; E. J. Keller 
Co., Inc., Niel Maersk, ———,, 200 bls. rags; D. Gallo- 
way, Niel Maersk, Kobe, 150 bls. cotton waste; Castle 
& Overton, Inc., Black Condor, Rotterdam, 450 bls. wood 
pulp, 90 tons; — , Black Condor, Rotterdam, 200 bls. 
rags; Castle & Overton, Inc., Black Condor, Antwerp, 144 
bls. rags; American Sanitary Rag Co., Black Condor, Ant- 
werp, 43 bls. rags; M. Freidman, Black Condor, Antwerp, 
35 bls. rags; , Black Condor, Antwerp, 200 bls. 
rags ; , Lehigh, Manchester, 41 bls. cotton waste; 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Executive, ———, 85 bls. rags; 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Executive, Barcelona, 260 bls. 
dark cottons ; F. L. Smidth & Co., Scanstates, Copenhagen, 
482 bls. paper bags; J. W. Hampton Jr. Co., Scanstates, 


Kotka, 388 rolls newsprint; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scan- 
states, Kotka, 165 bls. sulphite, 31 tons; Castle & Overton, 
Inc., Uruguayo, Buenos Ayres, 153 bls. dark cottons: 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Uruguayo, Buenos Ayres, 28 bls 
old garments; Gottesman & Co., Inc., Taurus, Norway 
1,800 bls. wood pulp; Gottesman & Co., Inc., Normandie! 
Sweden, 3,250 bls. wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., 
Sorvard, , 750 bls. wood pulp. 


CAMDEN IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpInG January 18, 1936 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanstates, Wiborg, 5,716 bls. 
sulphate, 954 tons. 


WILMINGTON IMPORTS 
WEEK EnpING JANUARY 18, 1936 

Lagerloef Trading Co., City of Fairbury, Wiborg, 1,569 
bls. sulphite, 313 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., City of 
Fairbury, Wiborg, 1,673 bls. wood pulp, 314 tons; Perkins 
Goodwin & Co., City of Fairbury, Gdynia, 647 bls. wood 
pulp, 100 tons; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., City of Fairbury, 
, 336 bls. wood pulp, 50 tons; Castle & Overton, 

Inc., Svaneholm, Viipuri, 1,717 bls. wood pulp; Lagerloef 
Trading Co., Svaneholm, Viipuri, 4,593 bls. sulphite ; Lag- 
erloef Trading Co., Svaneholm, Rauma, 1,250 bls. sulphite. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc JANuary 18, 1936 

-—, Niel Maersk, Kobe, 240 bls. rags; Congoleum 
Nairn Co., Black Condor, Antwerp, 465 bls. rags; Castle 
& Overton, Inc., Black Condor, Rotterdam, 300 bls. wood 
pulp, 60 tons; Congoleum Nairn Co., Cypria, Barcelona, 
112 bls. rags; Congoleum Nairn Co., Cypria, Valencia, 536 
bls. rags; Congoleum Nairn Co., Executive, Marseilles, 836 
bls. rags; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Scanstates, Gdynia, 330 
bls. wood pulp, 50 tons; Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., 
Scanstates, Gdynia, 2,250 bls. wood pulp, 225 tons; Bulk- 
ley Dunton & Co., Normandiet, ———, 3,125 bls. wood 
pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Gunda, , 625 bls. wood 
pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., City of Baltimore, 
800 bls. wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc JANuary 18, 1936 


Gottesman & Co., City of Fairbury, Stockholm, 150 bls. 
sulphite, 25 tons ; Lagerloef Trading Co., City of Fairbury, 
Helsingfors, 500 bls. sulphate, 100 tons; Lagerloef Trad- 
ing Co., City of Fairbury, Wiborg, 1, 354 bls. sulphate, 225 
tons ; Lagerloef Trading Co., City of Fairbury, Wiborg, 
2,617 bls. sulphite, 513 tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., City 
of Fairbury, Kotka, 661 bls. sulphite, 127 tons; Lagerloef 
Trading Co., City of Fairbury, Kotka, 1,000 bls. sulphate, 
200 tons; W. M. Stone Co., City of Fairbury, Kotka, 38 
rolls newsprint; Old Dominion Paper Co., City of Fair- 
bury, Kotka, 62 rolls, 74 bls. newsprint; Irving Trust Co., 
Black Condor, Antwerp, 38 bls. bagging; E. J. Keller Co., 
Inc., Lehigh, — , 74 bls. bagging. 


Morgan Divisions in New Quarters 


The Morgan Envelope and Morgan Paper Divisions of 
the U. S. Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass., take 
pleasure in announcing the new address of their Boston 
Sales Office in Room 835, Chamber of Commerce Building, 


80 Federal street, Boston, telephone Liberty 0257. Cus- 
tomers of these old well known divisions will appreciate 
the spaciousness of the new centrally located offices on the 
eighth floor of the Chamber of Commerce Building as well 
as the increased facilities now available in the new loca- 
tion for taking care of their needs. 
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MARKET REVIEW 


TEST 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trapve Journat, 
Wednesday, January 22, 1936. 


Although January is generally a dull month in the local 
paper market, demand for the various standard grades of 
paper is persistent for the time of year. Sales forces of 
the leading paper organizations are looking forward to 
another good year, with confidence. Prices are holding to 
schedule, in most instances. 

The position of the newsprint paper market is more 
favorable. The total North American production during 
December amounted to 348,130 tons, compared with 345,- 
535 tons in December, 1934, according to figures compiled 
by the News Print Service Bureau. Stocks at the mills 
are lower than at this time last year. 

Conditions in the fine paper market are satisfactory. 
Demand for book and bond papers, especially, is excellent 
for the season. Tissues are moving freely into consumption. 
The coarse paper market is exhibiting a strong undertone. 
Trading in the board market is becoming more active. 

Mechanical Pulp 

The ground wood pulp market is steady. Production in 
the United States, Canada and abroad is being maintained 
in sufficient volume to take care of current requirements. 
Prices are generally holding to previously quoted levels, 
and reports of shading are infrequent. 


Chemical Pulp 


Steadiness prevails in the chemical pulp market. Kraft 
pulp is very firm, due to lack of offerings, and orders for 
1937 are being booked in good volume. Domestic and 
imported bleached sulphite is also in a strong position: 
Other grades of chemical pulp are holding up well. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is fairly active. Paper mill demand 
for domestic and foreign old manila rope is routine. Mixed 
strings are moving in fair volume. The bagging market is 
firmer. Scrap and gunny bagging are exhibiting strength. 
Roofing bagging is sharing the general improvement. 

Rags 


There is a certain liveliness in the domestic rag market. 
Demand for new rags is well sustained and prices are 
showing a tendency to climb. Silesia No. 1 are now quoted 
at 5.25 to 5.50, new unbleached at 8.00 to 8.25, fancy at 
2.75 to 3.00 and washables at 2.00 to 2.25. 


Waste Paper 


__ Sentiment in the paper stock market is more optimistic. 
The higher grades of waste paper are attracting more 
interest, especially white envelope cuttings and hard and 
soit white shavings. Book stock is also firmer than of late, 
The board mills are beginning to show more interest in 
the lower grades, 
Twine 

The twine market is rather involved at present, due 
to the recent AAA tax decision of the Supreme Court, 
and many details and pending questions have arisen which 


it is hoped will clarify themselves as soon as possible. In 
the meantime, no further price changes have been reported. 


Ohio Processors Ask Tax Returns 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, January 20, 1936— Among the three- 
score Ohio processors who are expected to ask the Govern- 
ment to return more than $2,000,000 in taxes they paid 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, were a number 
interested in paper and allied products, it was stated here 
this week. 

It was said that with the Supreme Court’s ruling that 
the AAA was unconstitutional, the Department of Justice 
expects those who filed injuction suits, and there were 
several in this city and valley, to bring action to get the 
impounded amounts back. 

The first motions asking a return of processing tax 
funds which were ordered held in escrow pending the out- 
come of the Supreme Court decision, were filed in the 
United States District Court in this city last week by four 
Troy, Ohio, concerns engaged in milling, packing and the 
manufacture of gummed paper tape. 

The companies were the Allen & Wheeler Company, the 
Brown Bridge Mills, Inc., the Braun Brothers Packing 
Company and the Gummed Products Company. 

Attorneys for the four companies are Matthews & 
Matthews, Dayton, and Shipman & Shipman, of Troy. 

More than $20,000 is sought by these firms, besides the 
claim of the Hooven & Allison Company, Xenia, Ohio, 
manufacturers of twine and ropes, which sued for approxi- 
mately $5,000. 

Piqua, Dayton, Middletown, Hamilton and Cincinnati 
firms also filed suits and are asking for return of the taxes 
paid into the United States treasury. 


A. W. P. Canal Water Policies Upheld 


A crushing double-barreled defeat for the Holyoke 
Water Power Company, a complete vindication of two 
important policies of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., and what has been called a magna charta for 
users of Holyoke water power, will be contained in a 
forthcoming report of a special master to the Boston 
Federal District Court, says the Holyoke Transcript. 

The special master, Attorney Charles Lovejoy, of Bos- 
ton, finds in favor of the paper company and against the 
power company on the disputed questions of the use of 
canal water for mill processes and the transfer from mill 
to mill of electrical energy generated by water power. 
The findings are contained in a preliminary draft of the 
master’s report, it was learned reliably today. 

These two victories, added to the long list which the 
paper company has won in its legal skirmishes with the 
power company, are regarded as among the most impor- 
tant legal decisions that ever affected Holyoke industry. 

The master’s findings appear to deprive the power com- 
pany of a powerful lever which could be used by it to 
influence the operating policies of mills which use the 
Holyoke canal system. 


Miscellaneous Markets 
Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, January 22, 1936. 

BLANC FIXE.—The position of the blanc fixe market 
is practically unchanged. Prices are holding to schedule. 
The pulp is quoted at $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; while 
the powder is selling at 3%4 to 334 cents per pound, in 
barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Demand for bleaching 
powder is moderately active. Shipments against contract 
are moving in fairly good volume. Prices are maintained 
at previous levels. Bleaching powder is quoted at $2 to 
$2.25 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is firm. Domestic stand- 
ard ground is quoted at 15 and finely ground at 15%; 
Argentine standard ground at 1434 and finely ground at 
15; French standard ground at 14% and finely ground at 
15 cents per pound, in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Paper mill demand for caustic 
soda is fairly active for the season. Prices are steady and 
unchanged. Solid caustic soda is quoted at $2.55 to $2.60: 
while the flake and ground are selling at $2.95 to $3 per 
100 pounds, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is exhibiting 
a fairly strong undertone. Prices are steady to firm. -Im- 
ported china clay is quoted at $13.50 to $21 per ton, ship 
side; while domestic paper making clay is selling at $6.50 
to $12 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Conditions in the chlorine market are 
satisfactory. The contract movement is normal for the 
time of year. Prices are holding to schedule. Chlorine is 
quoted at $2.15 to $2.55 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or 
multi-unit cars, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is fluctuating. Paper 
making gum rosin is now quoted at $4.35 and wood rosin 
at $4.40 per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at 
Savannah. Seventy per cent rosin size is selling at $2.54 
per 100 pounds, in tank cars, at works. 

SALT CAKE.—Steadiness prevails in the salt cake 
market. The contract movement is well up to average. 
Prices are firm. Salt cake is quoted at $12 to $13; chrome 
salt cake at $11 to $12 per ton, at works. Imported salt 
cake is selling at $12 to $13 per ton, ship side. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is displaying 
strength. Shipments against contract are fairly heavy. 
Prices are steady to firm. Quotations on soda ash, in car 
lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, 
$1.05 ; in bags, $1.20, and in barrels, $1.50. 


STARCH.—No further changes have transpired in the 
starch market. Demand for this product is routine at 
present. Prices are steadier. Special paper making starch 
is quoted at $3 per 100 pounds in bags; and at $3.27 per 
100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Paper mill demand for 
sulphate of alumina is normal for the season. Prices are 
generally holding to schedule. Commercial grades are 
quoted at $1.35 to $1.50; and iron free at $1.90 to $2.05 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—tThe sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and nearby 
car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Business in the talc market is rather light at 
present, due to seasonal causes. Prices are holding to 
schedule. Domestic talc is quoted at $16 to $18 per ton, 
at eastern mines; while imported talc is selling at $23 
to $30 per ton, on dock. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 
Rag Content Bond & 
; Delivered Zone 1 


Delivered Zone 1 


Bonds a 
No. 1 Sulphite..... 7.75 8.75 
No. 2 Sulphite..... 6.75 7.75 
No. 3 Sulphite..... 6.00 7.00 
No. 4 — b<eas 5.50 6.50 
Book, Cased— 
S. & B. Cu..cccces 5.35 5.75 
S. & S. C. Litho.. 5.60 6.00 
Bin Me Sosnnc0eees 5.10 5.50 
Coated and Enamel 5.90 “7 


@ 

o 

@ 

¢ @ 

Coated Litho .... 5.90 @ 
@ 

@ 

@ 


White No. 1...... 2% — 
White No. 1 M. 77% _ 
White No. 1%... 62% -- 
White No. 2...... @ — 
Anti-Tarnish M. G. .67%@ — 
SOE sacevesne - 80 @— 
ME -ctvescescess 67%@ — 
anila ........... 60 @ — 
Unbleached Toilet. 2.60 @ 3.30 
Bleached Toilet... 3.94 @ 5.26 
Pa Towels— 
nbleached ...... 2.10 @ 3.35 
Bleached ......... @ 3.70 
Manila— 
i, 8 Rs ccc ccae 9.00 @ 9.25 
ON eS eee 7.75 @ 8.50 
o. 1 Wood...... 4.00 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood...... 3.50 @ 4.00 
Fibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre...... 4.25 @ 5.50 
No. 2 Fibre...... 4.00 @ 4.75 
(Delivered New York) 


News, per ton— 


Roll, contract..... 4100 @ — 
0 S"—Eeaer 46.00 @ — 
Kraft— 


ee a 4.0 — 
Southern ........ 3.87%@ — 
Boards—per ton— 
ME Sica weeosas ts 37.50 @ — 
OD 50 60000te0¢ee 37.50 _ 
Sgl. Mla. Li. Chip.42.50 @45.00 
i Lined Chip..... 42.50 @45.00 
gait Liners...cce. 57.50 @60.00 
White Patent Coated.55.00 @57.50 
Binders Boards...... 67.00 @75.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
No. 1 Imported— 
PT oncvnsehehen 21.00 @22.00 
D 1.00 @22. 


00 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic and 
OS eee 18.00 @24.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and West 
Coast Ports) 
Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 


and Foreign)— 
Division 1........ 2.60 @ 2.90 
Division 2........ 255 @ —* 
eS ee 250 @ —* 


Prime Qualities— 
Class 1._ All Prime 
Easy Dingehing. - 205 @ —* 
Other Than Easy Bleaching— 
Class 2. Higher 
than Standard... 2.00 @ —* 
Class 3, Standard.. 195 @ —* 
Class 4. Lower than 
Standard ....... 1.90 —_* 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
a } S| ere 1.80 @ 
SS er 1.60 @ 1.70 


Deliv 
Soda Bleached....... 250 @ — 


* Add 60 Cents per short ton, dock 
charges. for Albany; $2.00 for Lake 
Ports East and $3.00 for Lake Ports 
West of Mackinac Straits. 


Domestic Rags 


: New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 7.50 @ 7.75 
Silesias No. 1.... 5.25 


@ 5.50 


New Unbleached... 8.00 @ 8.25 

New Soft Blacks.. 3.75 @ 4.00 

Blue Overall. -. 5.75 @ 6.0( 

EE .6 oe a 2.75 @ 3.00 

Washables ........ 2.00 @ 2.25 

Mixed Khaki Cut- 

ee ee eee 3.25 @ 3.50 
O. D. Khaki Cuttings 4. @ 4.25 
Men’s Corduroy..... 2.00 @ 2.25 
New Mixed Blacks.. 2.75 @ 3.0 

Old Rags 

White, No. 1— 

epacked .....+. @ 3.50 

Miscellaneous 2.75 @ 3.25 
White, No. 2— 

Repacked ...... «» 175° @ 2.25 

Miscellaneous ..... 1.50 @ 1.75 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked ........ 1.75 @ 1.85 

Miscellaneous ..... 1.45 @ 1.55 
Roofing Rags— 

sh annedosases 1.55 @ 1.60 

ae, BD abesbevvess 1.35 @ 1.40 

No. 3 (bagging).. 1.05 @ 1.15 

mn, © o0066000000 95 @ 1.00 

rs OR nc ctcaeves 90 @ 1.00 

Foreign Rags 
New Rags 

New Dark Cuttings.. 2.00 @ 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 1.80 @ 1.90 
New Light Silesias.. 3.75 @ 4.00 
Light Flannelettes... 4.00 @ 4.25 
New White Cuttings. 6.50 @ 6.75 
New Light Oxfords.. 3.25 @ 3.50 
New Light Prints... 2.75 @ 3.00 


Old Rags 


White Linens. 7.50 
White Linens. 6.50 
White Linens. 4.50 
White Linens. 2.25 
Cotton. 4.25 
White Cotton. 3.25 
White Cotton. 2.50 
. 4 White Cotton. 
Extra Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 
French Blue Linens.. 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 
Checks and Blues... 
Linsey Garments.... 
Dark Cottons... 
Old Shopperies...... 
New snapperies inate 
French EB ccccses 2. 
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Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Gunny No. 1— 


WOMBR oo csescece 2.20 @ 2.25 

Domestic ..:...... 2.15 @ 2.20 
Wool Tares, light.... 1.75 @ 2.00 
Wool Tares, heavy... 2.25 @ 2.35 
Bright Bagging..... 1.75 @ 1.8¢ 
Manila Rope— 

FOTCIBD .cccccccce 2.10 @ 2.15 

Domestic ........ 2.00 @ 2.10 
Mixed Strings....... .85 @ 1.00 
New Burlap Cxrt.... 2.00 @ 2.25 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

POPGIGR occccccces @ 2.75 

eS eee 2.80 @ 3.00 

Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 

Shavings— 

White Envelope 

Cottings .ccosce 2.55 @ 2.65 
Ordinary Hard 
White No. 1.... 2.20 @ 2.30 

Hard White No.2. 2.05 @ 2.15 

Soft White No. 1. 2.00 @ 2.10 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless ........ 65 @ .75 

Over issue Mag... .65 @ .75 

Solid Flat Book.. .55 @ .68@ 

Crumpled No. 1... .35 @ .4@ 
Solid Book Ledger.. 1.50 @ 1.65 
Ledger Stock....... 85 @ .90 
New B. B. Chips.... .30 @ .35 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cut.... 1.70 @ 1.84 
sea Custings san 12 C7 _ 
jogus rapper... .4 ° 

Old Kraft Machine— . 
Compressed bales.. 1.10 @ 1.28 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.45 @ 1.58 
Strictly Overissue.. .50 @ .5 
Strictly Felded.... .324@ «35 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .25 @ .27% 
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ENGLISH 


551 Fifth Avenue 


OUR CLAYS ARE NATURAL, THEREFORE 


FAST COLOR 
NOT ARTIFICIALLY BLUED OR BLEACHED 


Superior Quality and Service Obtains Business 


CLAYS 


English China Clays ‘Sales Corporation 


New York City 


LANGSTON SLITTERS 
AND ROLL — 


help reduce upkeep 
and labor costs in 
mill, finishing room 
or paper converting 
plant. Samuel M. 
Langston Company, 
Camden, N. J. 
SHEAR CUT 
CLEAN CUT 


Finishing Equipment 
Repairs and Alterations 
APER finishing machinery that has depre- 


ciated to the point of obsolesence over a 
period of years may be a real handicap in your 
production department. Get in touch with our 
engineering department for suggestions on re- 
pairs, alterations and replacements. 


Norwood Engineering Co. Florence, Mass. 


Mill Cogs 


ON SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE 
We make all kinds of Mill Cogs and have special facilities 
that will be of great service to you. We make a specialty 
of “ready dressed’’ cogs which are 


READY TO RUN 


the moment driven and keyed. Write at 
once for circular “‘G’’ and instruction sheets 


free 

- THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Established 1882 


Since 1901 


A GhHINE WORKS 
MANUFACTURERS 


TOILET ROLL CONVERTING MACHINES 
TOWEL ROLL CONVERTERS 
EMBOSSING EQUIPMENT 
ANILINE PRINTERS 


TOWEL INTERFOLDING MACHINES 
ROTARY CARD CUTTERS 
SLITTERS FOR VULCANIZED FIBRE 


126-128 W. Fontaine St. 
Sta. “‘O” Phila., Penna. 


J. Andersen & Co. O 
Selli ng Agen ts 
21 East 40th Street QO 
Kraft New York nbleached 
Pul € e Sulphite 
BERGVIK OCH ALA NYA AKTIEBOLAG AKTIESELSKABET GREAKER CELLULOSEFABRIK 
Soderhamn, Sweden 7 Greaker, Norway 
KALIX TRAINDUSTRI AKTIEBOLAG BERGVIK OCH ALA NYA AKTIEBOLAG 
Vanafjarden, Sweden —— _—. 
NE he ewe nena Bleached S ulphi te SVANO AKTIEBOLAG 
Sprangsviken, Sweden KELLNERPARTINGTON = PULP CO., LTD, Svan3, Sweden 


Edsvalla, Sweden 
Hallein & Villach, Austria 
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Twines leaen— . BOSTON 
CF. o. b. Mill) : . Paper Bagging 
(Soft Fibre} Rope... an > (F. 0. b. Boston) 
Coarse Polished— 7 I : eT 1 Rag Content Bond & Ledgers— Manila Rope— 
1 Delivered Zone 1 Foreign 

India ‘ 3% @ ° Special ‘ : 15" 5 Bonds Ledgers Domestic 

Belg. White ed 14%@ . Sore "Fiber Meee. s.: & Ss % Rag Ext. No.1 .36 37 

India Compress. . 134%4@ . (Hard Fibre) % Rag 28 : Jute Rop 
Fine Polished— 12 @. ° ’ Jute Conpet Threads. 
Fine India 21%@ . ¢ ; 0% co 19 Gunny, No. 1— 

. a 66. . 


ine Od 
commu 


So 


won 
cow 


y, ; 
Sulphite “Bond & Ledgers— Bleach B takts 
Delivered Zone 1 Serap Darap—" 
; Bonds Ledgers Foreign 
CHICAGO . 1 Sulphite.... 7.75 8.75 Domestic 


. 2 Sulphite.... 6.75 . Scrap Sisal 
: p Sisa 
" Iphite.... 6.00 ’ : ; 
Paper Manila L <ined Chip.. -5500 % : suerte: sae $30 i Scrap Sisal for Shred- 


@2@Q BQH 80498 
NOH PLHP wd 


nue 
wuow 


ding 
cr. 8b Mi oy eel Fou Mil yoo rare te 

85 Test, per 1000 sq. ft.... 1. Book, Super : ¢ Hew Bariap sal ings 
100 Test, per 1000 sq. ft.... 1.8 Book, M. F.... “* ° Pouches 3 

Book, Coated oseeee 1 Heavy Baling Bagging 

Old Papers oo ul tho ¢ . Paper Mill Bagging.. 1.5 @ 

e Manila No. 1.. . -l Bagging No 1 @ 

¥ tite SS ae ’ ae env , 

(F. 0. b. Chicago) Manila, Sul. No. Domestic Rags (New 


Shavings— ne ; Se sanirdayhchoad y , (F. o. b. Boston) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
No. 1 White Enve- (F. New Light Prints. .01M@ 
lope Cuttin Southern Kraft. 03% @ New White No. 1. 
ao 1 Hard a _ o. b. destination in carload lots New White No. 2. 
1 Soft White. f. b. mill in less than carload lots) Silesias No. 1 
Ls we (Delivered New England points) New Black Silesias 
News Print Rolls....39.50 @ Soft Unbleached. . 
Straw Board, rolls. 009 — J ea ee 
Filled News Board. .40.00 J Fan 
Chip Board 37.5 ¥ Washabie 
Single Manila Lined Cottons—According to grades— 
Chi Be Blue _ Overalls 2 
See White, New Black, soft. 
Coated News Board Khaki Cuttings 
Oo Khaki 


ISIS) 


Kag Bond 
Water — wel oe 
hite Bond.. 


®® 


Superfine Writing. . 
No. 1 - F. Book. 
No. 2 M. F. Book. 
No. 1 vase. Book. 


New Kraft Cuts.... 
Manila Env. Cuts.... 


Sulphite Screenings. . Ex. No. 1 Manila... 


Manila Tissue 
White Tissue 


(Delivered Central Territory) 
N.:ws, per ton— 


No. 
Rolls, contract....4100 @ — 
Sheets, open 00 @48.50 Ne. 1 afised "Paper 
oe. per ton— Roofing Stocks— 
n Chip t e — No. 1 
Sokd "heus 50. @e-— No. 


x 
G®HOHHHHHHHH8HHHGD 8 


.04 

3 e - 04 @ 

Wood Pulp Board.. e Corduroy ... .- 01K%@ 

Binder Boards (Stand- -_ —- @ 
ard Grade) J J B.V.D. Cuttings.... @ 


Old Papers Domestic Sage (Old) 
(F. 0. b. Boston) whe 


Shavings— ‘ 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.00 pense. 


PHILADELPHIA - 1 Soft White.. 1.75 White No. 2— 


xe Repacked 
Solid ‘eden acess? : 
Paper Khaki Cuttings— Overissue Ledger Miscellaneous 
SS 


Rag Content Bond & Ledgers— 
Delivered Zone 1 Ai 
Bonds Ledgers i 
ioe? Rag Ext. No. 1 .36 37 New Black Mixed: 
.28 Book Sto 


s Manila Env. Cusings 1°30 
: Domestic Rags (Old) No 1 Old Manila” 60 
AS 15 White No. 1— White Blank News.. 1.30 
f Repacked R 4.00 : c 1.05 Foreign Rags 
“Bond & Pd Miscellaneous .... 2. R Mixed Papers .. E E (F. o. b. Boston) 
Delivered Zone 1 Thirds and Blues— Print Manila .. 50 d Dark Cottons....... 1.85 @ 
Bonds Ledgers Miscellaneous .... 1. . Container Manilas... . _ New White Shirt 
1 Sulphite.... 7.75 8.75 Repacked ., 2. i Old Newspapers .25 d Cuttin @ 
2 Sulphite.... 6. 4 Black Stockings Overissue : ° Dutch 2.25 @ 
. 3 Sulphite.... 6. J (Export) 4. J Box Board Chips... R New Checks & Blues 2.50 @ 
< ad @ 
@ 
a 


8® 8H 8889888988856 


Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Black Stockings 

coment Stock— 

1 


QQHO®S 888® 


5% Ra 
Sulphite 


Sulphite.... 5. K Roofing Stock— Corrugated Boxes... . a Old Fustians 
Foreign No. 1 J J Kraft corrugated boxes . J Old Linsey Garments z; 25 
F.o.b. Mill Repacked 30 J Screening Wrappers... . P New v Silesia 4.50 


Bagging . TORONTO. 
4 aper (F. 0. b. Cars Toronto) 
(F. 0. b. Phila.) ow, 6. ry tien. ‘on teem 
Gunny, No. 1— Bond— Rolls (cuntract). oo 2 a 
Foreign No. 1 Sulphite.... Sheet 
No. 2 Sulphite.... 
No, 1 Colored.... . 
No. 2 Colored.. E Ground wood 27.00 @ — 
Ledgers (sulphite)— Unbleached Suiphite. 4200 @ — 
Book (Class 1) - 0oe@e@- 
@ —_ 
@ — 


Coated eee 
No. 1 Jute ~¢ 
Manila Sul., No. 1. 


Domestic .. 

Manila Rope. 
Sisal Rope.. 
Mixed Rope 
“Re. | Burlaps— 


min 


75 
News Print Rolls.... 
Straw 40.00 


a 
wm 
. 

c=] 
oO 


Chip Board 
Wood Pulp Board.. 
Binder Boards— 


Writing (Class 2). 
Select (Class 3) 


Old Waste Paper 


(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 2.00 
1.6 


“nO oO 

Sus fh 

sss Sl | 

©® 9899 89999 
mriots 

wo ououw oo 


win 


Bur 
New Borlap Cuttings 2.00 


Regular 
Slaters (per roll). Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Domestic Rags (New) Shavings— 


(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) ne 5 pare white. 4 


Shirt Cuttings— No. 1 Soft White.. 1.80 
New White. No. : v7 White.. 1.25 


Sold’ L ted ki: 
Writin 3 
No. 1 
No. 1 Mow ‘Manila... 
Print Manila 
d Container Manila. 
Cettons—According to des— Old Kraft 
No. 2.. d No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
02 Straw Board Chip.. 
Fancy so Binders Board —. 
ee’ Black Soft... . 4% Corrugated pease. 
New. Light Seconds .0 Overissue News.. 
New Dark Seconds 1. Old Newspapers . 


w 

~ 
on 
eon 
aw 


Light 
pled Book Stock. 
Ledgers and Writ- 


New Manila Cut.. 1.25 
Printed Manhilas... .50 
Kraft 1.0: 
News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue.. .55 
Strictly Folded.... ‘50 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .40 


Domestic Rags 


a to mills, f. o. b. Toronto) 

1 White Shirt 
ag tin, acne 6% 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings ‘02 ne 


Cuma tinted r 
Wrapping—delivered— 
R 4.7 


898 609 ® 8 @ 


899D998989988888098 
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Slime Bacilli 

isolated from 
fresh water xX 
5,000 


A HUNGRY HORDE 


Unseen, they enter iri countless millions—carried by 
the water supply or with the raw stock—these slime 
forming bacilli directly responsible for huge losses in 
pulp and paper mills. 


Impaired quality of product, loss of paper making 
materials, increases in production costs are all trace- 
able to these microscopic organisms. 


But—slime can be eliminated,—slime losses turned 
into production economies. In over 200 leading paper 
mills slime elimination is successfully effected by con- 
trolled application of chlorine and ammonia with W&T 
apparatus—and at a cost of less than 6c per ton of 
product. 


A demonstration in your mill will prove to you that 
slime elimination will: 


® Effect production economies 
Lengthen felt life 

Reduce chemical costs 
Improve paper quality 

Cut down clean-up costs 
Overcome slime breaks 


Ask for Research Publication 327 ‘Slime in Faner 
Mills—its Origin and Prevention.”’ 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. Inc. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine and Ammonia 
Control Apparatus. 


Newark, N, J. 
P-4 


Branches in Principal Cities 


OTHER W&T SERVICES 


Automatic pH Control - Dry Chemical Feeders 
Bleach Plant Equipment 


Testing Instruments for chlorine and pH 


R.T. VANDERBILT 6O., INC, - 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


